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Ethan Frome is one of the most dis- 
tinguished short novels in the English 
language. It has the perfection of a black 
pearl and it was an exacting task to pro- 
duce a stage version of it which would 
not be condemned as inadequate. This 
was accomplished by the veteran Owen 
Davis, assisted by his son Donald. 

Ethan Frome, trying to eke out a living 
on his stony New England acres, is ham- 
pered by a hypochondriac wife, Zenobia. 
She sends for a young cousin, Mattie 
Silver, to help her with the work. Ethan 
and Mattie fall in love with each other 
and decide to die rather than to part. But 
the bob-sled crash on which they were 
depending for death left them condemned 
to live—crippled. 

Pauline Lord plays the sickly, jealous 
Zenobia ; Raymond Massey, poor, trapped 
Ethan; and Ruth Gordon gives Mattie a 
touch of youth’s eager wistfulness, its hope 
against hope. Mielziner’s sets, particularly 
those of snow and starlight, are appro- 
priate to the play’s atmosphere, in which 
even the emotions are frost-bound. 
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Since last month the Theatre Guild has 
produced two more plays, bringing the 
number up to five. Jdiot’s Delight by 
Sherwood with the Lunts will complete 
the subscription six. 

Both these productions are comedies. 
Call It a Day is by Dodie Smith, the Eng- 
lish author who wrote Autumn Crocus 
under the pseudonym of C. L. Anthony. 
Call It a Day is a comedy of family life, 
so deliciously true to human nature and 
so delightfully acted, that it won instant 
success. Philip Merivale and Gladys 
Cooper head the cast; but Thespians will 
be interested to hear that Jeanne Dantes, 
a girl in her early ‘teens, comes close to 
stealing the show. 

End of Summer, the other Guild play, 
is by S. N. Behrman, and is a vehicle for 
Ina Claire and Osgood Perkins. Miss 
Claire, acclaimed as one of the _best- 
dressed women in America, wears one en- 
chanting costume after another, while she 
babbles through the part of a generous but 
empty-headed woman of wealth. Osgood 
Perkins is a psycho-analyst, whom Mr. 
Behrman dubs a robber baron. He has an 
eye on Miss Claire’s fortune but is “foiled” 
by a girl in the play, though I thought the 
trick she resorted to a low one. The play 
deals with present-day conditions, but Mr. 
Behrman has furnished a representative of 
almost every point of view and does not 
take sides at all vehemently. He has made 
several rather surprising errors in_ his 
Maine background—among them having 
his characters go swimming off Bar Har- 
bor in mid-May when the waters are icy. 
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Several of the new plays deal with the 
difhculties of young people in a jobless 
world. It is interesting to contrast two of 
these, Love on the Dole, just opened here 
after a long run in London, and Russet 
Mantle, the best of the American treat- 
ments of the theme. 

Love on the Dole brings to this country 
Wendy Hiller, chosen for the heroine be- 
cause of her authentic Lancashire accent 
and proving herself an actress with a sure- 
ness in handling her role which many a 
veteran might envy. The play deals with 
a poor family which would never expect 
anything but a life of hard work under 
any circumstances, but whose members 
are self-respecting and who are humiliated 
by being forced to accept the dole when 
they are eager to work. They are so poor 
that it is only by a stroke of good luck 
that Wendy is able to buy a sweater and 
a pair of shorts for a ramble on the moors 
with her lover. Yellenti has done a lovely 
scene showing the two on a rocky crag 


_ against a blue dome with the floor of the 


stage invisible so that they seem to be 
really above the world. The play ends 
in tragedy, the lover killed in a workers’ 
demonstration and the girl compelled to 
compromise her ideals in order to save 
her people from want. 
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Russet Mantle has more of our famous 
American optimism. Even the title of 
the play shows that for, of course, “It is 
the Dawn, in russet mantle clad.” John 
Beal, the young hero, has had an educa- 
tion and the girl he is in love with has 
known little of hardship or self-denial. 
Dissatisfied with the world as their elders 
have made it, they declare their resolution 
to “remould it nearer to their heart’s de- 
sire” at the end of play, though how this 
is to be accomplished is left conveniently 
vague. The play, however, is keyed to 
comedy and the girl’s mother, a southern 
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woman, runs away with every scene in 
which she appears. The part is taken by 
Margaret Douglas. 

Lady Precious Stream is a real Chinese 
classic, while Yellow Jacket which we 
older playgoers still remember with affec- 
tion was only an imitation. The new play 
is done with the same sort of ceremony 
and with the property men clad in black 
doing their work in full view of the audi- 
ence. Helen Chandler and Bramwell 
Fletcher, two of Equity’s blondest mem- 
bers, are called upon to hide their glowing 
hair under black wigs and play the hero 
and heroine and do so very well. Since 
all the cast is Occidental, perhaps it was 
a mistake to have a lovely Chinese girl act 
as reader, telling the audience about each 
scene before it takes place. She empha- 
sizes the fact that the cast is not what they 
are striving to be! 

There has been the usual crop of less 
important plays. Those which have not 
already gone are: Fresh Fields, an Eng- 
lish farce on snobbery. Margaret Anglin 
is so closely associated in our minds with 
Greek tragedy that it is rather a shock to 
find her in the role of an Englishwoman 
resorting to rather shabby subterfuges to 
pay her debts. Co-Respondent Unknown 
has the unsavory theme of the New York 
State divorce laws but Peggy Conklin 
does an outstanding bit of work as a lik- 
able, unmoral gamin. The Postman AI- 
ways Rings Twice is on a higher level 
than these. It is a psychological study of 
a murder successfully committed and its 
aftermath in the lives of two _ people 
chained together by their common guilt. 

% % * 

As the THESPIAN goes to press, New 
York awaits eagerly the coming of St. 
joan. “Rave” notices have been received 
from Detroit about its opening there. Be- 
sides Katharine Cornell in the title role, 
it boasts Arthur Byron and Brian Aherne, 
Chas. Waldron, Maurice Evans and Edu- 
ardo Ciannelli. And of course Mielziner’s 
sets and Guthrie McClintic’s direction will 
bestow atmosphere and polish. 

% * % 

And that same week George M. Cohan 
will bring in his Dear Old Darling. He 
has taken it on quite a tour first and no 
doubt has ironed out every wrinkle by 
this time. Mr. Cohan is one of the best 
loved actors in America and has a supple 
technique in writing his plays to his own 
measure. 

* i 

Thespians in other cities will have the 
chance of seeing Winterset which has 
gone on the road. It is a chance which 
should not be lost. 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


The Hand That Feeds 


We have never felt that it was our busi- 
ness to specify how funds acquired by the 
dramatics department should be used. If 
such funds must be used to pay for a 
grand piano, a new band instrument, a 
set of books for the library, repairs to the 
building, or even the debts of the athletic 
department, all good and well ; irrespective 
of how such policies may injure the true 
purpose of educational dramatics. We 
have always made ourselves believe that 
those in charge could best see the prob- 
lems of the school as a whole; that their 
policies were motivated by a desire to 
benefit the entire school. Unquestionably, 
this is true of many cases and with this 
democratic spirit we cannot disagree. 

We do see red, however, when the dra- 
matics department, regardless of how 
often it has shown its popularity with 
students and with the public, regardless 
of how often it has shown that it can meet 
its own expenses when properly managed, 
and regardless of how often its funds are 
used for other purposes far removed from 
its own field, receives only the surface sup- 
port of those who are generally first to 
raid its treasury. This is not only ingrati- 
tude, but it is an attitude which eventually 
cuts off the hand that feeds. No wonder 
directors of dramatics too often lose their 
desire to produce more plays. It is only 
natural to give up when our plans are re- 
peatedly shattered. And nothing can do 
this more effectively than can lack of ap- 
preciation and support from others. How- 
ever, if letters which come to our atten- 
tion say anything, they point unmistak- 
ably to the fact that teachers are begin- 
ning to demand the same co-operation and 
respect for their dramatics department as 
is accorded any other major activity of 
the school. Fortunately, many alert school 
administrators are beginning to realize that 
a well organized and supported depart- 
ment of dramatics pays well not only from 
an educational and cultural point of view ; 
they are also beginning to see that it has 
financial possibilities heretofore unrealized. 
We know of too many cases in which the 
very first suggestion offered as a means of 
acquiring funds is the old reliable one: 
“Let’s put on a play.” 





“I feel sincerely that dramatics has 
great possibilities as a functional part 
of the high school program. Without 
question, The National Thespians is 
the most significant student organiza- 
tion of its type of which I know.”— 
Frank S. Endicott, School of Educa- 


tion, Northwestern University. 
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Education tor Life 


The perrennial cry of educators that 
school activities should approximate life- 
like situations finds a substantial answer in 
dramatics. We can think of no other 
school activity which brings the actual 
problems of a living world to the atten- 
tion of students as does dramatics. ‘Those 
whose interests are centered in doing shop 
work find many worth while tasks in build- 
ing stage equipment, making and painting 
flats, repairing scenery, and building spec- 
ial properties. Those who like to do work 
in electricity find the many problems of 
stage lighting intensely interesting. Stu- 
dents who like to make costumes find com- 
plete expression for their interests in dra- 
matics. Others who enjoy doing publicity 
work find that writing for the local papers, 
distributing posters, window cards, etc., 
are as life-like situations as anyone could 
desire. And where can one find as many 
educationally worth while activities in a 
class-room as are found in directing, act- 
ing, keeping accounts of expenditures and 
receipts, and make-up work? What other 
situations, in or out of school, call for as 
much loyalty, co-operation, promptness, 
and initiative from high school students 
as does participation in dramatics? And 
to think that all this work and study is 
devoted to a project which reaches its cli- 
max in a performance where the public 
may see and judge. Truly, here is a school 
situation wic not only approximates life, 
it is life. 

Walt Whitman, America’s beloved 
poet, writing of Junius Brutus Booth 
as Richard III, said: “I happened to 


see him in one of the most marvelous 
pieces of acting ever known. I can 





see again Booth’s quiet entrance from 
the side, as, with head bent, he slowly 
walks down the stage to the footlights 
with that peculiarly abstracted ges- 








TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
Lewiston (Colorado) Sr. High School 
Directed by Miss Meta Pfeiffer 


ture, musingly kicking his sword 
which he holds off from him by his 
sash. Though 50 years have passed 
since then, I can hear the clank and. 
feel the perfect hush of 3,000 people 
waiting. I never saw an actor who 
could make more of the said hush or 
wait, and hold the audience in an in- 
describable, half delicious, half irri- 
tating suspense. The words fire, en- 
ergy, abandon, found in him unprece- 
dented meanings. I never heard an 
actor or a speaker who could give 
such sting to hauteur or the taunt. I 
never heard from any other the charm 
of unswerving perfect vocalization 
without trenching at all on mere mel- 
ody, the province of music.” 





Drama and Dramatics 


One new book which has come to our 
attention defines drama as “the study of 
plays through reading or seeing them.” 
We are told that “it reflects the customs, 
the history, the ideals, the mental and 
emotional life in a given age and in a 
given social or economic stratum.” Dra- 
matics is defined by the same authors as 
“the study of plays by acting and produc- 
ing them... in dramatics the student in 
imagination relives the experiences that 
the play has had, experiences which pre- 
sent life as the author of the play saw it.” 





“Dramatics because of its wide 
scope of appeal and usage is one of 
the greatest unifying agents in the 
school. Continued participation in 
either the club or creative type of 
presentation makes for a larger sense 
of cooperative feeling, of doing the 
smallest part for the good of the 
whole. Because drama is the essence 
of real life, it possesses a larger factor 
of transfer of learning than most sub- 
ects of the formalized curriculum.”— 
Ivard N. Strauss, Education for Octo- 
ber, 1935. 





“Educational Dramatics” 


We believe the term “educational dra- 
matics” should be used more frequently 
by teachers. The word “dramatics” is 
often interpreted by the average person 
to mean the presentation of plays for pub- 
lic performance. It is often too closely 
associated with the idea of acting for the 
sake of public approval, for display, for 
the glorification of the local “stars,” for 
securing funds. As someone has remarked, 
it is too suggestive of “what the student 
does to the play.” Educational dramatics, 
on the other hand, suggests“what the play 
does to the student.” It defines dramatics 
as a means of educating the child, of de- 
veloping his personality, his emotional bal- 
ance, his speech, his appreciation for act- 
ing and for dramatic literature. Of course, 
it includes the public presentation of 
plays, but only as one of the many phases 
of this study. 
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Katharine Cornell, a Real Trouper 


ERY shyly she had said, “So glad 
to meet you.” It was back stage 
after the last curtain call. Mem- 
bers of the Oral Expression Class 

of Northwestern University had made a 
special trip to see Katharine Cornell in 
The Green Hat playing in Chicago. Ever 
since childhood she has been shy and 
claims it is no pretense. 

It was at boarding school that her 
future was more or less settled. Both her 
father and her grand- 
father were excellent 


by W. N. VIOLA* 


Director of Dramatics, Pontiac (Mich.) High School. 


the theatre on a certain afternoon, when 
they were to read a new play. 

Katharine Cornell was an absolute fail- 
ure in her try-out. She crept out of the 
theatre, walked up to St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, and sat down in a shadowy corner 
where no one would see her misery. 

Later, she went to Mr. Goodman once 
more. This time she begged to be an 
understudy. 

The now famous actress was allowed 


autumn. The next two years she gained 
her experience with a road company and 
‘in stock,” the best training schools for a 
young actor. 

Jessie Bonstelle, whose stock company 
was one of the finest in the country, had 
known Miss Cornell as a child; and in 
1919 Miss Bonstelle engaged her to play 
“seconds,” at fifty dollars a week, for a 
season of thirty-two weeks. 

After she had been two seasons with 

Miss Bonstelle, she was 





amateur actors. She was 
somewhat interested in 
this. She took part in 
little plays at the private 
school she attended in 
Buffalo. 

The second year at 
boarding-school, she or- 
ganized the dramatic so- 
ciety. From that time 
until she graduated she 
put on all the school 
plays, including one she 
wrote herself and which 
Edward Goodman, the 
New York producer, di- 
rected. Before leaving, he 
told Katharine Cornell 
to write him if she should 
decide to try acting as a 
profession. 

She had no idea of 
going on the stage then. 
She spent the next year 
in Buffalo but discovered 
she was not interested in 
society. In the spring she 
went back to school and 
produced the commence- 
ment play. The follow- 
ing year she had charge 
of the course in dra- 


themselves. 


country in Romeo and juliet. 





Katharine Cornell 


In reply to our request for a few words concerning the art which 
she so splendidly represents, this gracious actress replied with the fol- 
lowing message, so truly characteristic of the love and devotion with 
which she regards the mission of our American theater: 

“When the theater presents with simplicity and sincerity a 
phase of life that touches upon the fundamentals of human 
existence, I believe there is no more inspirational experience | and who became a 
to be found. By seeing through the medium of the player and 
the playwright the struggle, the success or the failure of men 
and women, the spectator comes closely to glimpsing life itself 
if the actor and the writer are honest to their purpose and to 
There is the added poignancy to the drama that — 
comes only in art, since the business of art is to edit life, to | don. Thev 
point it up, to accentuate the highlights and the depths and to 
bring in sharp relief the essentials of character and of human 
action. When as in the plays of William Shakespeare there is 
the added beauty of words and the sense of the nobility inher- 
ent in mankind, the theater can be one of the great forces 
toward a finer understanding and a truer appreciation of living. 
If we of the stage reach this thrilling and inspiring pinnacle | and subsequently were 
only once in our lives, we have justified our existence; even | 
the striving for such a realization, which perhaps is all any of 
us really can do, is to make the theater one of the truly great 
cultural powers of our civilization.” 

Early this season, Miss Cornell made a successful tour of the 
She is now appearing for the first time 


in the title role of George Bernard Shaw’ s Saint foan at the Martin 
Beck Theater in New York. 








matics. It was not until 


———— cast as Joe in Little 
Women with an English 
group of actors to be 
produced in London. She 
begged to be let off ; but 
later she was happy that 
she had accepted. 
Guthric McClintic, 
who had been with Win- 


throp Ames for ten years 


producer himself, was 
Miss Bonstelle’s stage di- 
rector in Detroit the sea- 
son when Katharine Cor- 
nell returned from Lon- 
hadn’t met 
until he came to Detroit ; 
but he had seen her in 
a play a few years be- 
fore. They watched each 
other to such purpose 
that they fell in love 


married. 

Guthric McClintic is 
now Miss Cornell’s pro- 
duction manager. 

Because she had been 
in Little Women she was 
given the leading part in 
A Bill of Divorcement 


which made a very suc- 








the end of that year that 
she decided she wanted to be an actress. 

Her family disapproved her announce- 
ment about going on the stage. But as 
She had some money of her own, she 
went to New York and saw Mr. Good- 
man, who was directing the Washington 
Square Players. He had nothing for her, 
but said he would let her know if any- 
thing turned up. 

For weeks nothing happened, but she 
was getting desperate. Finally, Mr. Good- 
man himself was driven to desperation by 
her persistence and told her to come to 

*Mr. Viola is a lecturer, author, traveler, and 
entertainer. He is the author of Creative Dramatics for 
Secondary Education, and a volume of one-act festival 
oy He is widely known for his work in the field of 


igh school dramatics. He is a member of several 
speech and drama associations. 
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to rehearse a minor part in Bushido, a 
play of Japanese life. The character 
was Samurai mother, who made a brief 
appearance. She merely walked on, said: 
“My son! My son!” opened her arms to 
the youth, then turned and walked off. 
She did so well she was given the part. 
Miss Cornell stayed with the Washing- 
ton Square Players all that season. 


On her way to the summer home in 
Canada, she received a telegram from 
Mr. Faversham to return to New York to 
be a leading lady. She refused, because 
she thought she was not ready for such 
a part. 

Katharine Cornell went back to the 
Washington Square Players the following 


cessful run. It was her 
big opportunity. 

When she played the leading role in 
Bernard Shaw’s Candida, the critics set 
off verbal fireworks in her praise. In 1925, 
she was chosen for the leading role in 7 he 
Green Hat which was seriously criticized 
but her acting highly praised. 

Her supreme achievement has been in 
Barrett's of Wimple Street, and her great- 
est triumph the cross country tour of last 
season. Were there more who would give 
their undivided support to the legitimate 
stage as Katharine Cornell, the real 
trouper. 





Elizabeth Bergner has the leading role 
in the English screen version of Shakes- 


peare’s As You Like It. 
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(Guidance Through High School Dramatics 


HE guidance concept has been de- 

fined in terms of satisfactory adjust- 

ment and intelligent planning on 

the part of every individual student. 
No longer is guidance concerned only with 
the selection of a vocation. In the modern 
high school. the guidance service aims to 
help the student to make needed adjust- 
ments in personality, physical and mental 
health, social relationships, leisure activi- 
ties, and also those adjustments which be- 
come necessary when there is evidence of 
failure to achieve to capacity in the class- 
room. In addition, the guidance service 
helps the student in making wise educa- 
tional, vocational, and avocationa! choices. 

It is evident at once that high school 
dramatics can serve admirably both the 
adjustment purpose and the planning pur- 
pose of guidance. In fact, few activities 
in which high school students engage have 
ereater potentialities in this direction. 

In the opinion of the writer, these guid- 
ance values can be realized only through 
the thoughtful application of a few sim- 
ple, yet fundamental principles. The more 
important of these principles are here set 
forth in the hope that they may prove 
helpful to directors of dramatics who are 
seeking, through the work of their depart- 
ment, to fulfill the broader educational 
objectives. 

1. Dramatics, like all other high schooi 
activities and subjects, should give first 
consideration to the needs of students. In 
order to justify its place in an educational 
institution, the fundamental purpose of 
stage productions must be educational. 
Thus, the question is not “What can John- 
ny do for dramatics?” but “What can 
dramatics do for Johnny?” It may be 
true on the professional stage that “the 
play’s the thing,” but not in high school 
dramatics. In every school activity, in- 
cluding dramatics, the educational needs 
of boys and girls are of first importance. 
It may be the greatest mistake to give to 
a shy, bashful, and retiring boy a part 
which calls for these qualities. To do so 
may only intensify them in the personality 
of the student. Perhaps such a student 
really needs to play the part of some swag- 
gering, swashbuckling sea-captain, a part 
which calls for the very opposite of his 
present personal traits. Indeed, it may 
not be too much to hope that some day 
plays will be chosen because they have in 
them roles which certain students should 
play in order to overcome specific personal 
difficulties. 

2. Opportunity for participation should 
not be limited to the few whose talent has 
already been demonstrated. This principle 
follows logically from the first. Its fullest 
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by FRANK S. ENDICOTT 


Instructor in Education, Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ili. 


Mr. Endicott has spent four years as director 
of guidance at Eveleth, Minnesota. In his 
present duties as an instructor in the School of 
Education at Northwestern University, his re- 
sponsibilities include those of general adviser to 
all students in the School of Education. He is 
also director of the Bureau of Appointments in 
the School of Education, thus furnishing him 
with an excellent opportunity to know some- 
thing about the problems of speech teachers as 
presented by school superintendents. During the 
summer, he co-operates with other faculty 
members in offering courses in guidance, 


application necessitates a dramatic pro- 
gram in the school which is broad and 
complete enough to meet the needs of all 
the students who are interested. The prac- 
tice of double casting is certainly a step in 
this direction. So also is the program which 
offers a series of one-act plays for school 
assemblies and for possible presentation 
before local clubs and community groups. 
Dramatics should have something to offer 
every individual student, regardless of his 
dramatic abilities. 
3. All students should be urged to try 
out, especially those who will probably 
benefit most by participation. It may not 
be enough merely to announce the time 
and place of try-outs. Many students who 
need dramatic training most do not have 
the confidence to appear. Deans, counse- 
lors, and home-room teachers can often do 
much to interest students of this type. Re- 
lationship between these guidance workers 
and the director of dramatics should be 
such that they can actually “prescribe” 
dramatics as a means of bringing about 
certain needed adjustments in students. 
4. It should be one of the purposes of 
high school dramatics to teach the avoca- 
tional and recreational values of the stage 
and theater, not only to those who present 








Scene from CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, Central 
Valley High School, Greenacres, Washington. 
Miss Lotta June Miller, director. 


the plays, but to the audience as well. As 
we look toward the future and see the 
prospects of increased leisure, the place of 
the theater in the recreational life of the 
generation now in school looms large. 
Perhaps directors of dramatics can _ per- 
form no greater service to their own cause 
than to assume leadership in programs 
which will help to develop really intelli- 
gent play-goers. 

3. Through dramatics the high school 
student should come to know the voca- 
tional possibilities of the theater arts. Act- 
ing is not the only stage career. Produc- 
tion management, scene designing, light- 
ing, make-up, and many other types of 
work should be considered. As far as pos- 
sible, these duties should be assigned to 
students and due recognition given to their 
work. 

6. There should be a definite attempt 
to develop such personal qualities as con- 
fidence, poise, promptness, and co-opera- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the lasting values 
which come from participation in drama- 
tics lie in the extent to which these qual- 
ities are developed. The play is over 
with the last curtain, but the growth and 
development of the individual players con- 
tinues. Dramatics should actually produce 
changes in personality. 

7. The director of dramatics should 
make the most of his unusual opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with his 
students. The relationship between the 
director and the members of the cast is 
necessarily personal. He recognizes per- 
sonality problems almost immediately, and 
should be qualified to give friendly and 
sympathetic counsel. Cases with which he 
is not qualified to deal should be referred 
to the proper guidance worker or spec- 
lalist. 

8. The director of dramatics should 
make a significant contribution to the per- 
sonnel records of all students with whom 
he works. The recorded observations of 
guidance-minded teachers are often of 
greater value than the results of any ob- 
jective test. If possible, both should be 
available to the guidance worker. Not in- 
frequently the director of dramatics can 
supply the missing pieces of the jig-saw 
puzzle with which the class-room teachers 
are working in order to understand the 
problem of a maladjusted or failing stu- 
dent. 


9. The director of dramatics should 
have the whole-hearted support of his 
superintendent and principal in empha- 
sizing these larger objectives. He should 
not be made to feel that the reputation of 
the school is at stake whenever he puts on 

(Continued on page 15) 








Need Artistic Settings Be Expensive’? 


by GLENN JAMES 


Technical and Art Director, Atlanta, Georgia 





ODERN Hollywood 

with its “costly pro- 

ductions” has influ- 

enced many to be- 
lieve that only expensive set- 
tings can be artistic. Yet it 1s 
interesting to note that many 
of the stage’s most successful 
productions have been set in 
very simple and inexpensive 
ways. The better designers 
agree that the setting is neither 
a thing apart from the play 
nor a mere background for 
actors—but an atmosphere, and 
as much a part of the per- 
formance as the lines of the 





| At the present day one hears 
* much discussion about the type 
of setting most suitable to the 
school stage. Such terms as 
“space stage” or “simultaneous 
stage’ must sound luxurious 
to the director who has had to 
stage play after play with one 
lone box-set and a scant set of 
drapes. The experienced di- 
rector will admit that the 
drape-set is a life saver, par- 
ticularly if it is black. The 
box-set is most frequently used 
for interiors. Dealing with this 
type of setting, experience 
teaches that the most economi- 





play itself. As some one has 
so well expressed, “the setting 
is there to be forgotten.” So 
at the rise of the curtain your 
setting should catch the eye and from 
then on “melt,” so to speak, into the 
performance. 

With the design of the setting we na- 
turally associate the building and paint- 
ing. Since the design is by far the most 
important, we shall consider it first and 
more in detail. 


Designing the Setting 


Unless the production is of fantastic 
nature, simplicity should be our watch- 
word. Simplicity permits the artistic 
qualities of proportion or composition to 
add to the play, not to detract from it. 

That “lived in” appearance in settings 
so much coveted by designers, cannot be 
obtained by merely spending money or 
using costly materials. Like a show win- 
dow of a furniture house, one may de- 
pict in detail an expensive period room, 
but it may lack that “soul” quality which 
appears in a home. In most plays the 
characters must have lived, so to speak, 
several years in these surroundings before 
the curtain goes up. This effect can be 
obtained only by strict attention to details 
in setting, furniture, properties, and ap- 
propriate lighting. 

Since the designer must regard the 
practical side, he should consider from the 
start the dimensions of his stage. He must 
allow space for furniture, exits, entrances, 
action, and lighting equipment. It is pre- 
supposed that the designer has read the 
play. Practical designers and _ builders 
model their settings in complete detail to 
scale and to color. Such a model permits 
the necessary experimenting in lighting. 
Because many amateur troupes spend their 
time rehearsing and then hurriedly ar- 
range a setting and furniture, let it be 
emphasized—the professional models his 
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Mirage designed for Carnegie “Tech” Theatre. 
scrap doors, jogs, scene cloth, etc. 


scenes, plans his lighting, furniture, and 
props before the play is entirely cast. 

The advantages of the scaled model 
over the usual perspective or floor plan 
drawing are several. It furnishes at a 
glance a complete and comprehensive 
view of the stage as it will appear to the 
audience on the night of the performance. 
It permits changes to be made in design 
and construction without running into 
money. Sets made from mere sketches 
prove very disappointing at times, since 
they may fail to show true perspective or 
true proportion. 

Model making is not easy and should 
not be attempted in a slip-shod fashion. 
Use good materials sufficiently strong to 
stand the wear and tear of handling by 
stage carpenter when constructing the 
sets. The best materials are heavy poster 
board, beaver board, or light plywood. 


A set made from 
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cal method is to rebuild and 
repaint old sets for each pro- 
duction, in order to avoid 
monotony and give character 
to each play. The main expense of such 
rebuilding, aside from labor, would be 
for a few battens and scene paint. 

The problem of the exterior setting 
may be simplified by the use of “cut- 
outs” designed for use with set pieces, 
such as tree trunks, walls, and profile 
strips. We have found the “cut-drop” 
and profile strips as toned silhouettes very 
effective. The forest scenes of The Em- 
peror fones were of this type. 


Building the Setting 


In the constructing of the set, the model 
becomes our guide. For economy’s sake, 
we consider the model carefully before 
we start to build, checking measurements 
and proportions. If care is taken to fol- 
low the model, the completed setting will 
assemble properly and will appear in as 
pleasing proportion as the model. 

In the altering of flats, much time may 
be saved with little waste of material, if 
screws are substituted for clout nails. 
Screws, while more expensive for the ini- 
tial cost, are cheapest in the long run. 
Then the stage carpenter with a ratchet 
screw driver, a saw, and a few battens can 
remodel in a minimum amount of time 
any interior setting. He thus will use 
over and over again every batten, stretcher 
or corner block. 

Stage carpenters would do well to elim- 
inate one common error in high school 
sets, that crack in the back wall where 
flats lash together. Whenever possible the 
back wall should be battened together, 
both bottom and top, as one piece ; and all 
cracks “dutchmaned” before the set is 
painted. 


Painting the Scenery 


Scene painting from an art point of view 
is next to design in importance. As with 
(Continued on page 13) 
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A Children's Theater 


by FRANCES TAUBER HOFFMAN 


Director, The Children’s Theatre, Duluth, Minn. 


“4 Home to All Young People of the City Who Seek a 
Richer Meaning for Their Lives” 


THEATER in an old barn, the 

stalls ripped out to make way for 

the rows of seats, the floor raised 

and painted crimson, a stage in- 

stalled, complete with black drapes, foot- 

lights, and spots and other lights made 

from fruit cans, but serving well to illum- 

inate the realm of gossamer and magic, 
that is the land of makebelieve. 

This is the Children’s Theater of Du- 
luth, an organization once a branch of the 
Little Theater, but for the last four years 
an independent organization with its own 
building. 

The barn was discovered quite by acci- 

dent, and at first it looked hopeless as a 
future home for Rip Van Winkle, Tom 
Sawyer and all those other well known 
characters who have trod its stage... A 
trip up the rickety stairs to the coachman’s 
room was fairly worth the life of anyone 
adventurous enough to try it, the lower 
floor was crowded with spilled grain, aban- 
doned harness, spiders and bugs and every 
other creature that likes dark and musty 
places .. . But wonder of wonders, when 
once the discovers had made that perilous 
journey up the shakey wooden stairs, a 
ball room was discovered. A ball room of 
no skimpy proportions, with a fine floor 
and best of all, a fireplace ... What a 
green room that would make ! 
_ The young people and their director, 
who had been producing plays for children 
as best they could in a small studio, were 
enchanted with the idea of actually ac- 
quiring a building of their own. 

“But it will take so much money,” 
wailed the director. ‘“There’s so much 








Born in Chicago, Miss Hoffman began at an 
early age her study of the Theatre. At the 
age of seventeen she settled with her father 
and two brothers at French River, a village on 
the North Shore of Lake Superior ... Drafted 
into service there as a director of dramatics, 
she organized the young people of that district 
into producing units, and there the idea of chil- 
dren’s theater, with all it implies of social 
service and an urge toward character uplifting, 
was born... It was but a step, after that, to 
the directorship of the children’s department of 
the Little Theater, and it is largely through 
her and her unfailing efforts that the Children’s 
Theater of Duluth exists. The children she 
trained in rural St. Louis County call her the 
Modern Joan of Arc, and the children of the 
Duluth Theater call her the Little General, 
those two terms giving probably a complete 
character study of this youthful director of 
Children’s work. 


remodeling to be done before this place 
can be used for anything.” 

Architects were called in, however, and 
contractors They shook their heads 
and figured mysteriously on the backs of 
envelopes, on scratch pads and on their 
cuffs, and finally decided just what had to 
be done... 

“We'll do all the preliminary work,” 
said the boys in a chorus of changing 
voices. “And we'll do all the cleaning 
up,” said the girls, and thus the Children’s 
Theater actually came into being. 

The boys were as good as their word. 
They ripped out the old box stalls that had 
stood there for years, they dragged out the 
harness, they pounded and hammered and 
sawed and chopped... The girls were not 
idle either . . . They climbed the rickety 
stairs and attacked the coachman’s room— 
Old letter files to be cleaned and emptied, 


sacks of grain to be brought down—They 
said they found the grain in their hair for 
weeks afterward, but all this time they 
were going forward to that dream of their 
hearts—a theater of their own. 

The contractors moved in then, and 
miracle of miracles, a stage was erected at 
one end, seats were procured from an 
abandoned moving picture house, a piano 
was borrowed, stoves installed, a box office 
built and a mufhn tin acquired for keeping 
change . . . A wardrobe was built upstairs, 
the coachman’s room transformed into a 
dressing room for girls, a cubby hole of 
some kind made into a dressing room for 
the boys, and presto, the theater was ready 
togo... 

That is, it looked as though it was ready 
to go... There was still a play to be pro- 
duced, there were still costumes needed 
to fill the empty wardrobe, and enough 
members must be procured to assure that 
muffin tin that its littke compartments 
would not go empty. 

It was an exciting year, that first one, 
running on a shoestring, improvising the 
interior of a palace from six yards of mus- 
lin and a vase borrowed from somebody’s 
front hall, and yet what a gratifying year. 
Begun as an experiment, the director and 
that small group of enthusiastic young 
people saw their theater grow into the 
heart of the community, take its assured 
place as one of the forces for good in the 
city, saw it established as an educational 
and character uplifting institution. 

The first play produced, was Aladdin, 
and what a time to get Aladdin on the 
boards ! Everything happened that 
had no business to happen. The blond boy 
who played the leading role, in his zeal 
to appear a true Chinaman, had his hair 
dyed ... Unfortunately, the barber who 
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did the work had a strange and exotic idea 
of things Oriental, for the boy emerged 
from the dye bath with blond curls a fiery 
red. Aladdin had to have mascara applied 
over the henna, and to this day he is not 
quite sure what color his hair is . . . The 
young man who had designed and ex- 
ecuted the sets was called away at the 
eleventh hour. The director and the boy 
who stepped into his place, along with 
their perspiring stage crew literally sat up 
all night with the sick sets, trying to get 
them together, before the opening 
Word was whispered around in some way 
that the old barn was a fire trap .. . a wire 
to St. Paul brought the state fire marshall 
... The night of the opening he stood at 
the door, big and substantial, and assured 
people that he had inspected every inch of 
the building, and it was more than safe 
. . . Obstacles enough to turn a director’s 
hair white, and yet, all overcome . . . over- 
come to such an extent that when the bear- 
ers brought the palanquin of the little 
princess down the aisle, the audience, an 
audience of grown-up, hardened theater- 
goers, rose to their feet and cheered... 

Since then the Children’s Theater has 
gone a long way ... The stage crew no 
longer sits up with the sets . . . The staff 
artist designs them long before hand, and 
they are executed painstakingly by a crew 
of school boys, a crew that is constantly 
changing in order to give backstage exper- 
ience to as many people as possible. The 
properties are taken care of in a most 
business-like manner, a catalogue kept on 
all articles borrowed, with the owner’s 
name and address, so that these may be re- 
borrowed in case of need . . . Incidentally 
the Theater has built up 2 reputation for 
such care in handling properties that 
friends of the young people willingly lend 
their old silver, their antique brass, and 
their wedding china... A crew of girls, 
constantly changing along with the stage 
crew, takes care of this department. 

The youthful actors are recruited from 
open try-outs to which all the children of 
the city are invited . . . Upon entering, 
each applicant registers, the registration 
blank being filled out with such informa- 
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tion as school, age, telephone number, col- 
or of hair, eyes, height, weight, and ex- 
perience. Thus a complete record of every 
child who has ever tried out in the theater 
is kept in the files . . . Great care is exer- 
cised in the choice of the actors, with an 
effort to guard against using too many 
people of one family, and that great bug- 
bear of all theaters, to guard against using 
the same people over and over .. . It is 
easy to see what tact is required in casting 
when one realizes that over two hundred 
young people tried out for the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin and The Birthday of the In- 
fants . The young people eligible to 
tread the boards of the theater are those 
in Junior High School, High School, and 
College . . . If a smaller child is needed 
for a certain role, he or she is carefully 
chosen from among those listed in the 
theater files, because it is realized that the 
strain of constant rehearsing may be too 
great for many small children . . . There- 
fore, one is picked whose health is in ex- 
cellent condition, whose school work is 
above average, and whose parents are able, 
either to accompany the child to the thea- 
ter for rehearsal or send someone along to 
care for the child during the time he must 
be on the city streets. 

The costumes are made largely of un- 
bleached muslin, dyed. Yards and yards 
dyed many times for various productions 
. . . Friends of the theater send discarded 
articles from their private wardrobes, all 
of which are preserved with care and cut 
up and made over many times . . . Noth- 
ing is wasted, nothing that could possibly 
be used is thrown away. 

The house, from the viewpoint of the 
audience, is enchanting. A number of 
murals, done by the staff artist, decorate 
the walls ... Aladdin and Cinderella 
adorn one section, Alice in Wonderland 
plays croquet with the Duchess, near the 
stove . . . Beside the door are the seven 
dwarfs of Snow White, with the little prin- 
cess in their midst. Everything possible 
is done, so that when the plain brown cur- 
tains part, both small children and grown- 
up children are transplanted to fairyland. 
From an entertainment standpoint, the 


Stage setting for LUCA Y GIRL, just published by The Northwestern Press, as produced by Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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children’s theater has no equal, but this 
organization has still another . . . The 
grown-ups who work there could tell many 
stories, stories which are never told, by the 
way, of children on their way to all sorts 
of delinquency, who have been turned face 
around, by the simple expedient of giving 
them something to do. . . Something that 
they loved to do, and a place they loved to 
do it in. No problem is too great to be 
brought to the director, no problem too 
small ... Gradually the children’s theater 
has become a social service organization 
that finds some way of taking care of ton- 
sils and teeth, along with problems in char- 
acter development Then too, it is 
primarily an educational theater ... No 
young person comes there to work without 
learning . . . whether he learns to handle 
a saw or whether he learns how to handle 
himself on the stage, all the work is con- 
structive .. . The dignity of all types of 
labor is taught, so that the youthful car- 
penter takes his place with equality and 
pride beside the youthful actor, the artist 
thinks nothing of scrubbing a floor, and 
the girl who plays the princess may be 
caught any moment back stage arranging 
the hair of the girl who plays the maid. 

The Theater has lately branched into 
other activities. A puppet department, 
along with a play bureau which furnishes 
plays and dramatic material, tested in its 
own laboratory, to other young people’s 
organizations. 

Cast parties are held after every pro- 
duction, for the members of the cast and 
various crews . . . Democracy is the key- 
note of all social activities of the theater, 
and there, rich and poor, and young peo- 
ple of every nationality, mingle in perfect 
equality and enjoy themselves together re- 
gvardless of creed .. . Even the difference 
of age seems to be wiped out, and a group 
from ten years old to college age gathered 
around the piano singing, if not with great 
vocal harmony, at least with harmony of 
the spirit, is something to warm the heart. 

Here is a theater that is more than a 
theater, it is a home to all young people 
of the city who enter its doors seeking an- 
other, richer meaning for their lives. 
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Dramatics in Negro High Schools 


by LOUISE J. LOVETT 


Teacher of Dramatics, Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C. 


HE Negro secondary schools for the 

past few years have been alive to 

the forward movement in America 

with regard to the teaching of dra- 
matics—not as a fad or frill, but as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 
They seek as their major objectives to 
stimulate interest in and appreciation of 
good drama and good theatre, to cultivate 
a discriminating taste for moving pictures, 
to assist students to overcome limitations 
or inhibitions that interfere with self-ex- 
pression, to develop the power of commun- 
icating ideas publicly ; in a word, to equip 
them for effective life. 

Dramaitcs as a regular scheduled course 
with full semester credit is offered in the 
Gary High School, Gary, Indiana, the 
Armstrong, the Cardozo, and the Dunbar 
High Schools of Washington, D. C. 

In the Washington schools, classes meet 
five times weekly in forty-five minute per- 
iods for eighteen weeks. The course of 
study includes units in Drama Apprecia- 
tion, The A B C’s of Acting, Play Pro- 
duction, and Projects in Play Production. 
In the presentation of the course, every 
advantage is taken to correlate the work 
of dramatics with the general work of the 
school. 

The libraries of these schools contain 
outstanding books and magazines on 
drama, play production, and the. theatre. 

As a regular extra-curriculum activity, 
in a scheduled club, dramatics is taught in 
the colored high schools of Montgomery, 
Alabama, of Atlanta, Georgia, of the prin- 
cipal cities of North Carolina, of the Wen- 
dell Phillips High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, of the Booker T. Washington High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, of the Arm- 
strong High School, Richmond, Virginia, 
the Parker Gray, Alexandria, Virginia, the 
Dunbar Junior-Senior High School and 
the Frederick Douglas High School, Balti- 
more, Md., the Francis, Randall, Terrell, 








Louise J. Lovett received her Bachelor's de- 
gree from Howard University. At present she is 
working toward a Master’s degree in speech at 
Northwestern University, the greater emphasis 
of her study being placed upon the problems 
of play production. Since 1928, she has been 
a teacher of Dramatics, English, and Public 
Speaking at Cardozo High School, Washington, 
D. C. Mrs. Lovett is also a former student of 
the late Richard B. Harrison. She is now mak- 
ing a study of the effect of stage lighting on the 
make-up of the negro actor. 


Shaw, Garnet-Patterson, and Brown Jun- 
ior High Schools of Washington, D. C. 
These clubs meet from one to four times a 
month, have regular instruction in the 
fundamentals of acting, and have as a 
major project the production of seasonal 
plays and a spring performance. 

The stage, stage equipment, and other 
facilities for production are not yet ideal 
in the Negro schools. The directors, how- 
ever, are carrying on quite effectively by 
using what there is at hand and by im- 
provising. Many of them have _ been 
trained in schools of the theatre in such 
universities as Cornell, Iowa, Columbia, 
Northwestern, and Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

In the Washington schools, the produc- 
tion of a play by a class or club in dra- 
matics becomes a school project; that is, 
every department cooperates in preparing 
for the performance. The duplicating of 
scripts and publicity material, the building 
and painting of scenery and properties, the 
dyeing and making of costumes, the or- 
chestration of the musical script and the 
incidental music, the ushering at the per- 
formance, the handling of the tickets—all 
are the work of students under the direc- 
tion of their instructors in the various de- 
partments. The actual “running of the 
show” is done by student groups in dra- 
matics, and even the lighting of the show 
is done by students under the supervision 
of the school electrician. In the Cardozo 











and the Dunbar High Schools, the direc- 


tor, during the performance, occupies a 
seat in the auditorium as a spectator. 

Experimental productions, such as pro- 
jects in Creative Dramatics or in the Rus- 
sian Book Theatre, and dramatizations in 
Choric Speech are given, as a rule, in per- 
formances at. parent-teacher association 
meetings or student assemblies, where no 
admission is charged. 

Play tournaments, contests, and ex- 
change of plays are not yet well estab- 
lished in Negro high schools. ‘This fact is 
due, no doubt, to lack of funds. There 
have been, however, recently, two high 
school play tournaments in North Caro- 
lina, one in Greensboro and one in Ra- 
leigh, in which one-act plays of Negro life 
were presented. The Ira Aldridge Dra- 
matic Club of the Booker T. Washington 
High School, Norfolk, Virginia, has ex- 
changed plays with the State Normal 
School, Elizabeth City, North Carolina, St. 
Paul Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Vir- 
ginia, and the Armstrong High School, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

It is of interest to note, in passing, that 
in the Gary High School and in the Arm- 
strong High School of Washington, plays 
by the faculty have been successfully 
staged. 

In general, the dramatic performances 
are financed by the sale of tickets. Sev- 
eral schools maintain a rather well-stocked 
costume wardrobe. Parents assist in the 
purchase of costumes, and the costumes 
become the property of the school. 

The rural schools, where facilities are 
far from ideal, deserve special commenda- 
tion. For instance, a notable case in point, 
is the enterprising spirit exhibited by a 
teacher in Bowling Green, Virginia. In 
preparing for the presentation of Why the 
Chimes Rang, this teacher succeeded in 
interesting the electrical company of the 
town to supply the electrical equipment 
(Continued on page 13) 
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SOUNDING BRASS, a fourteenth century morality play produced by the students of Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C. 
Louise J. Lovett, director. 
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Setting for THE EYES OF TLALOC, at the beginning of the second act, in test production staged by Drama Department of Senior High 


School, 


Port Arthur, Texas, under direction of Herbert V. Hake. 


Making it Mysterious 


by HERBERT V. HAKE 


Director of Dramatics, Senior High School, Port Arthur, Texas. 


N the entire field of amateur dramatics, 
there is no type of play which enjoys 
a greater popularity with audiences 
and actors alike than the mystery 
melodrama. This is probably due to the 
fact that the public “likes to be fooled,” 
and that it enjoys the experience of guess- 
ing the answer to riddles. Whatever the 
logical explanation of its popularity may 
be, the mystery play has demonstrated its 
appeal to the satisfaction of every director 
who has given it a conscientious trial. 

It demands a great deal of technical 
preparation, in order to be successful, how- 
ever, and the director who presumes to 
stage a mystery play by giving primary 
emphasis to the lines, and leaving the all- 
important element of atmosphere to shift 
for itself, will discover that the audience 
reaction to his play will be only lukewarm, 
at best. The feeling of menace which is 
so indispensable to the successful mystery 
play is developed almost entirely by the 
physical staging, and derives compara- 
tively little from the context. It is axiom- 
atic, therefore, that there is no mystery in 
a “mystery play” until it is appropriately 
produced on the stage. The bare lines of 
the play form only the skeleton which 
must be vitalized by the flesh and blood 
of actual production. 

When the Drama Department of the 
Senior High School in Port Arthur, Texas, 
accepted the responsibility of testing a new 
mystery play, entitled The Eyes Of Tlaloc, 
for Row, Peterson and Company, it im- 
mediately faced the problem of making 
the play mysterious. The script had no 
professional production to serve as a pre- 
cedent for an amateur performance, and 
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the full details of staging had to be crea- 
tively developed. 

The first necessity was a stage setting 
which would give the audience the illusion 
of ominous foreboding, without sacrific- 
ing the physical details required by the 
script. This illusion was necessary at the 
rise of the curtain, because it is a well- 
known fact that an audience is not affected 
by the stage setting after the first few 
minutes of the performance. Thereafter, 
“as the plot thickens,” the set becomes 
only an incidental background, and the 
audience is no longer concerned with it, 
unless it is so flagrantly out of key with 
the play that it becomes obtrusive. 

Since the plot concerned Tlaloc, the 
Aztec Neptune, a color combination ap- 
propriate to the sea was chosen for the 
walls. The Blue-Green which dominated 
the abode interior gave the set a curiously 
unhealthful and forbidding appearance. 
An Aztec frieze in analogous tones of Blue 
and Purple furnished the decorative motif 
along the top of the set. Complementary 
hues were added to the stage picture by 
the large Red and Gold mural of Tlaloc, 
at Upstage Center, the Aztec blanket, at 
Upstage Left, and the book-case, at Up- 
stage Right. 


Mr. Hake is known for his splendid articles 
on high school and college dramatics, several of 
which have appeared in this publication. He 
has studied at the University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of lowa, and Northwestern University. 
For several years he taught dramatics at Cen- 
tral Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo. He has 
also served as dramatic critic for the St. Louis 
Times. He recently accepted an appointment 
as director of dramatics at the University of 
Missouri, for one year during the absence of 
Prof. Donovan Rhynsburger. 


The fireplace was the only visible source 
of light, at the beginning of the play. A 
flood-light placed behind a flame effect 
(strips of crepe paper mounted over an 
electric fan) cast grotesque shadows of 
the furnitnre on the walls of the room and 
singled out a long wooden coffin, at stage 
Right. This coffin, which was removed 
from the set soon after the play began, 
later proved to be only a camouflaged 
case of bootleg liquor, but its effect upon 
the audience at the opening of the play 
was indescribable. An equinoctial storm, 
raging outside the ranch-house, sent an 
occasional glare of lightning through the 
partially-curtained window, at stage 
Right; and, when the acidulous house- 
keeper entered at Up Right Center with 
a flickering kerosene lamp (the electric 
lights being “out of order’), the contrast- 
ing patterns of light created an eerie at- 
mosphere which sent delightful shivers of 
anticipation through the entire audience. 

Off stage, a torrential rain (a wooden 
barrel containing a small quantity of dried 
peas rotated on a horizontal axis, like an 
old-fashioned wind-machine), a wild dis- 
sonance of wind (two wind sirens and a 
song whistle), the intermittent glare of 
lightning: (a 1000-Watt floodlight con- 
trolled by a knife switch), and the threat- 
ening intonations of thunder (produced 
by rattling a six-foot length of sheet iron) 
furnished an appropriate accompaniment 
for the sinister events of the plot. 

The votive panel, at Upstage Center, 
was required to slide out of sight, in the 
course of the play, and to reveal a large 
statue of Tlaloc. The opening of the pane! 
was to be accompanied by a wailing sound 

(Continued on page 15) 
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In Detense of Shakespeare 


Teacher of Speech and Dramatics, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RAMATIC productions in high 
schools grow more ambitious with 
each succeeding year; the type of 
play selected, the direction, and 

the production, including settings, light- 
ing and costumes, are of a standard which 
a quarter of a century ago would have 
been considered far beyond an adolescent 
group. The incentives for this activity 
are numerous and an analysis of the in- 
fluences which are responsible for it would 
provide material for another article. Suf- 
fice it to say that those who are directly 
or indirectly responsible have labored 
faithfully and patiently to achieve these 
ends. 

Undoubtedly, many directors of high 
school plays have hoped, one time or an- 
other, to present a Shakesperean play. 
Many have done so, others have hesitated ; 
fearing, perhaps, that their material was 
not adequate or that the plays would not 
appeal to audiences that request enter- 
tainment above all else. 

Where can they get it better than in 
Shakespeare’s comedies, filled with amus- 
ing and exciting situations, presenting 
some of the most humorous characters 
ever portrayed, and replete with dialogue 
that is both humorous and musical? We 
must dispel the notion that Shakespeare is 
only for the high-brow ; such was not the 
case during the Elizabethan period. Why 
should it be so now? 


During a fourteen year period of 
Shakespearean productions at Walnut 
Hills High School, many interesting ob- 
servations have come to our attention. Per- 
haps, a few words of encouragement will 
not be amiss to those who may wish to 
present a play written by the greatest play- 
wright of all times. 

A comedy should be selected, of course ; 
perhaps The Comedy of Errors, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Twelfth Night, or 
As You Like It. Let the cast study the 
play, emphasizing the characters and the 
action, making them conscious of the ele- 
ments which approximate those of mod- 
ern plays familiar to them. Let the ac- 
tors absorb the joy of the play, its force 
and atmosphere; then, in analyzing the 
lines, guide them to the realization that, 
although they may speak differently, the 
characters think and feel much as people 
do today. 


Individual work will be most helpful in 
making the actor see how inspiring it 1s 
to develop a part which has endless possi- 
bilities of interpretation. He should be 
guided to the best criticisms of that char- 
acter (Furness, Rolfe, Hudson and oth- 
ers), to an investigation of accounts of the 
great actors who have played the same 
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by FRIEDA A. LOTZE 


Miss Lotze has a B. A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and has studied at Colum- 
bia University, Northwestern University, the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, New 
York, and the Central School of Speech, Lon- 
don, England. 

For the past sixteen years she has taught at 
Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. She 
has directed many plays for several schools and 
clubs, and has lectured for various groups. Her 
high school productions of Shakespearean plays 
have attracted wide attention. 
part. And how flattered he will be to 
have such an opportunity. It will be a 
real challenge to him. 

Soon, the young actor will be stimulated 
to think in character; then he will be 
ready to act his part. It is well to let 
him do this as soon as possible, for only 
by doing will he realize what is necessary 
in the way of line reading and action. 
The posture, gestures, and bearing of the 
Shakespearean actor can be studied by 
examining pictures of Elizabethan groups 
and old prints of Shakespearean actors. 
This does not mean that the acting should 
be stilted; not at all, it should be consis- 
tent with Shakespeare, but always natural 
and easy. 

Since Shakespeare’s plays indicate prac- 
tically no business, the director must work 
it out for himself. Fortunately, the lines, 
the relations of characters to one another, 
the mood of the scenes and the tempo of 
the play, are so definite in construction 
that the business frequently suggests it- 
self. Shakespeare evidently intended the 
comedians to play their scenes broadly, 
which gives rise to many possibilities and 
a great variety of comedy effects. It has 
been interesting to study the business in 








professional performances, and to note the 
duplication of certain action in different 
productions of the same play, which is ex- 
plained by the fact that some business has 
become traditional, has been handed down 
from one producer to another. There is 
no line in As You Like It which even 
faintly suggests that Audrey should be eat- 
ing an apple, yet she always does. When 
Touchstone intimidates William, he invar- 
iably chases him about the stage in large 
circles. In practically every performance 
of the Pyramus and Thisbe scene in the 
last act of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
when Thisbe is ready to stab herself, she 
realizes the lack of a dagger and makes 
much of the comedy business in getting 
the one which the dead Pyramus had used 
previously. It is to be regretted that no 
one has kept a record of the business used 
by the most successful Shakespearean pro- 
ducers. Ben Greet has published several 
of the comedies with excellent suggestions 
for business. Others can be secured from 
Samuel French. It is surprising how re- 
sourceful the high school actors are in 
suggesting business. A director should al- 
ways encourage creative thinking of this 
kind with the understanding, of course, 
that the student’s idea will be accepted 
only if it is good and consistent with the 
entire situation. 

One of the greatest benefits of Shakes- 
pearean productions is the experience the 
pupil receives in the reading of the poetic 
line ; this should bring joyous reactions, a 
deep appreciation of beauty of words, line 
and rhythm, and an increasing delight in 
using them as a medium for expression of 
(Continued on page 13) 





A scene from AS YOU LIKE IT as staged by Miss Frieda A. Lotze at Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Speak the Speech, I Pray You!” 


by DOROTHY STONE WHITE 


Director of Dramatics, Morgantown, West Virginia, High School 


F, AS progressive educators say, the 
true curriculum consists of an organ- 
ized body of fundamental social activ- 
ities then direct practice in clear 

speaking is basic to any system of educa- 
tion whose aim is to fit each member of 
society for an abundant life of usefulness 
and influence. For “all life,’ said Henry 
James, “comes back to the question of 
our speech, the medium through which 
we communicate with each other. The 
more it suggests and expresses, the more 
we live by it; the more it prompts and 
enhances life.” And yet, he went on to 
say, “no civilized body of men and women 
has ever left so vital an interest to run 
wild, to shift for itself, to stumble and 
flounder through mere adventure and ac- 
cident in the common dust of life, to pick 
up a living by the wayside and the ditch.””’ 

After several years of unmeasured effort 
to correct the pronunciation habits of high 
school seniors, the writer resolved to put 
her methods to the test by undertaking to 
determine objectively under controlled ex- 
perimental conditions the efficacy of her 
procedures. 

The three steps in the investigation” 
were (1) to ascertain the common words 
most generally mispronounced by West 
Virginia high school seniors; (2) to try 
to improve their pronunciation of these 
words by means of the senior class play 
followed by a six-weeks period of direct 
training in pronunciation; and (3) to 
show objectively on phonographic records 
the results of the training. 

After presentation of the class play, 
On Parole, the experimenter composed 
three short paragraphs incorporating the 
following frequently mispronounced 
words: again, always, better, can, catch, 
congratulate, cruel, duty, get, hour, inter- 
esting, it, just, knew, little, matter, minute, 
new, notice, pretty, program, really, rec- 
ognize, ruin, Satisfied, such, sufficient, 
vision, was, wish, why, where, women. 

In order to establish a basis for future 
comparison, the experimenter asked the 
members of the cast and an equal number 
of other seniors selected at random, to 
record their readings of these paragraphs 
on the Victor R. C. A. radio Number 57 
with special home recording device. 

For the next six weeks the cast attended 
a “diction class” which was held during 
the luncheon period four days a week. 
These very informal sessions lasted from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 


‘Henry James. The Question of Our Speech, p. 10. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1905. 

* Dorothy Stone White. Improving the Pronunciation 
of High School Seniors. Master’s thesis, West Virginia 
University, 1934. 

* Reprinted by permission from the December, 1934, 
issue of The West Virginia School Journal. 
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At the end of this time six members of 
the cast and six other seniors chosen at 
random again recorded their readings of 
the improvised paragraphs. Three judges 
trained in speech education heard both 
sets of records and evaluated the improve- 
ment in pronunciation. 

The results of the investigation revealed 
the following facts: 

1. That as a result of the class play, or 
the diction class, or both, the improve- 
ment in pronunciation was judged to be 
27 per cent greater for the experimental 
group than for the control. 

2. That the scorings of the records 
showed marked inconsistency of judg- 
ment. 

The evidence is believed to warrant the 
following further deductions : 

1. Participation in dramatics is an 
effective means of sensitizing pupils to 
correct pronunciation. 

2. High school seniors are interested 
in improving their pronunciation. 

3. Objective methods of measuring the 
results of direct training in pronunciation 
offer possibilities for further fruitful in- 
vestigation. 

The following conclusions were derived 
from the collected evidence : 

1. That high school teachers should be 
required habitually to pronounce correctly 
the common words of everyday life. 

2. That direct, definite, and systematic 
spech training should be made available 
to pupils in the secondary schools. 

3. That the high degree of subjectivity 
in matters of speech makes it difficult to 
establish standards of judgment. 

4. That teachers of speech should there- 
fore employ as objective means as possible 
in attempting to determine the results of 
their methods of training in correct pro- 
nunciation. 

3. That a more highly perfected me- 











THE 
Play, 


BLACK FLAMINGO, Senior Class 
Champaign, IIl., High School. Miss 


Marian Stuart, director. 


chanical device than that used in this ex- 
periment is needed. 

The evidence and experience gleaned 
from this experiment point to the need 
for: 

1. Further studies under more carefully 
controlled conditions to determine the 
common words most generally mispro- 
nounced by pupils and teachers. A list 
of pronunciation demons, comparable to 
Jone’s One Hundred Spelling Demons, 
should be useful to teachers of speech and 
English. 

2. Experiments designed to isolate and 
to measure the effects of various instruc- 
tional methods of improving pronuncia- 
tion. The present experiment should be 
followed up with more diagnostic tech- 
niques for determining the relative effec- 
tiveness of (a) participation in the class 
play and (b) attendance upon the diction 
class. 

3. Additional studies to determine the 
amount and nature of transfer from dra- 
matic production to casual conversation ; 
from correct pronunciation in the class- 
room to pronunciation in everyday 
speech ; from drills and clinics in correct 
pronunciation to pronunciation practices 
elsewhere. 

4. Trained speech teachers to direct 
high school dramatics. 

5. More careful discrimination in the 
selection of plays for high school produc- 
tion. They should be free from localisms 
of intonation and pronunciation. 

6. A more general use of the interna- 
tional phonetic alphabet to establish a 
written standard of oral speech. 

7. A high school entrance examination 
in speech, comparable to the Smith Col- 
lege Examination in Spoken English, to 
determine the needs of the pupils. 

8. Definite remedial training based on 
the results of such an examination. 

9. A State Supervisor of Speech re- 
sponsible, in an advisory capacity, for the 
conduct of the speech training and clinical 
practices in the public schools of the 
commonwealth. 

10. A graded State Course of Study in 
speech, comprehensive enough to embrace 
the needs of both elementary and second- 
ary schools, published by the State De- 
partment of Education, for the purpose of 
establishing uniform standards of accom- 
plishment in speech instruction. 

“Language,” said Ben Jonson, “shows 
the man; speak that I may see thee.” 
Children are eager to meet their teachers 
more than half way in every sincere effort 
to enable our future men and women to 
reveal their true selves through their 


speech. 
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Cast of the new play, LUCKY GIRL, staged by Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Howard Chenery, director. 











Need Artistic Settings Be 
Expensive? 
(Continued from page 6) 


lighting, a setting that is poorly built may 
often be saved by artistic paint work. 
Much of the richness of effect, a feeling 
of solidarity, or an exact texture can be 
given through proper scene painting. As 
in design, simplicity of color schemes 1s 
usually preferred. But to obtain this rich- 
ness, solidarity, or texture mentioned 
above one must use overlaid colors which 
may be applied in any of the following 
ways: flecking, sponging, stippling, or 
washed-on. 

The process of flecking is a simple one. 
The flats are first coated a flat background 
of the desired color. When dry, the flats 
are laid on the floor face up and other 
shades flecked on. The flecking consists 
in dipping the brush (a four inch brush 
is best) in the color and flipping or sprink- 
ling the color evenly over the surface. 
The harder the brush is flipped, the larger 
the flecks will appear in pattern on the 
flat. To give proper richness, tone or tex- 
ture, several colors should be flecked on 
the set before finishing. With practice 
this method proves most satisfactory, since 
one color can be added over another 
without waiting for it to dry. 

Sponging, though a_ slower process, 
gives a more realistic effect for stone or 
stucco textures. If a sponge roller is used 
time may be saved, but it should be 
touched up with a sponge by hand to 
gain a varied effect. In sponging each 
coat must dry slightly before adding an- 
other. Stippling is done by use of the 
brush (using the points of the bristles) 
or by using crunched paper. 

The “washed-on” effect is a water color 
method of applying highlights or antique 
streaking by working one color on another 
while the flat is wet. The interior of old 
ships, castles, and ruins are fit subjects for 
this style of decoration. It is more suit- 
able to tragic scenes and where dark back- 
grounds are used. In painting the colors 
should be supplied in patches usually by 
streaking in a verticle direction. 
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There is no easier way to reduce the 
excessive cost of set building and paint- 
ing than to invest in a few good lighting 
units. We suggest four spots and four 
floods of the 500-1000 watt capacity. If 
your budget runs in small figures two 
units each will do to start. If you have 
no dimmer on your light board, include 
two of the 1000 watt capacity. Not only 
will you save much detailed building and 
painting but you will be able to have 
light where and when you want it and 
the short throws will enable your audi- 
ence to see the faces of the actors, even 
in the tragic scenes. Scenes dimly lighted, 
purple lights and noises between acts are 
earmarks of the “hamateur”’ stage. 

In conclusion let us remember ; regard- 
less of the money spent, most of the artis- 
tic effect comes through proper planning 
and a thorough attention to details. These 
essentials should be kept in mind: (1) 
Read the play before you design, build, 
paint or light. (2) Put nothing in the 
stage picture that does not add to the 
action or mood of the play. (3) A scene 
should reflect the kind of people that live 
in it. (4) In general, paint for atmos- 
phere not for realism. (5) Light your 
tragedies in dim or cold lights; comedies 
require brightness. (6) The practical de- 
signer is able to supervise the construction 
of any set he designs. 








In Defense of Shakespeare 
(Continued from page 11) 
thought and emotion. Nor can we over- 
look the value of an intimate study of 
Shakespeare’s beautiful sentiments and 
sound philosophy expressed in lines which 
the young actor will never forget. 

Opportunities for voice development, 
giving careful attention to tone quality, 
variety, resonance, finesse in shading, and 
close attention to correct diction, are val- 
uable by-products. 

With so many incentives for thorough 
interpretation, it is not surprising that the 
members of such a cast take an increas- 
ing interest in the play, and truly enjoy 
rehearsals, which at Walnut Hills High 
School extend over a period of ten weeks, 





with two or three rehearsals a week the 
first half of the period, and every day the 
second half. 

A few words might be added about the 
arrangement of scenes and acts. Many 
producers present Shakespeare’s plays in 
three acts: this is generally the case in 
professional performances. We have pre- 
served the five act division with consid- 
erable rearrangement of scenes, however. 
Many short scenes can be combined and 
sometimes it is even possible to transfer a 
scene from one act to another. By such 
a plan the director will be able to simplify 
the number of sets, preserve unity in the 
production, reduce the length of the play, 
which is greatly to be desired if Shakes- 
peare is to be popularized. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure high 
schoel directors who are considering a 
Shakespearean production, that it can be 
done, that the cast will receive numerous 
benefits and genuine pleasure from the ex- 
perience, and that audiences will be enter- 
tained. 








Dramatics in Negro High 
Schools (Continued from page 9) 


and the services of an electrician, a local 
lumber company to donate the necessary 
lumber, and several carpenters in the com- 
munity to build and paint the stage and 
scenery. With such limited funds as she 
could command, the teacher rented from 
a Negro costume shop in Washington the 
necessary costumes. In such way as this, 
the work in the rural districts is being cour- 
ageously carried on. 

It is gratifying to note that a high stand- 
ard in general has been maintained in the 
selection of plays produced. Dramas by 
Alice Brown, James Barrie, Rachel Field, 
C. C. Clements, George Cohan, Paul 
Green, Alice Gerstenberg, Eugene O'Neill, 
Maeterlinck, and Shakespeare, are repre- 
sentative of those selected for major pro- 
ductions. 

Those interested in the status of drama- 
tics in Negro schools can look back with a 
good deal of satisfaction on the work thus 
signally begun and may well look forward 
to a future of brightest hope. 
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SOME RULES OF ACTING 
By Pror. W. H. Cooper, 


Head of Speech and Dramatic Art 
Department, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


1. A play is a story designed to be 
presented by actors on a stage before an 
audience. If this definition of a play 1s 
carefully noted by the Director, he will 
understand that this story must be brought 
out by the actors. The word, audience, at 
the end of the definition should suggest 
that there is no play unless the audience 
can understand the lines which are re- 
cited, and can gather from the emphasis 
placed upon each word and line exactly 
what the story of the play is. 

2. When the play is opened, the actors 
should produce suspense in the audience. 
They should arouse curiosity, they should 
lead the audience to a tense interest in 
what is coming. This interest should grow 
throughout the play. This growth of in- 
terest comes under the heading of climax. 

3. The play should grip the attention 
of the audience. The actors should un- 


derstand that they are to please the audi- | 


ence and move the audience in such a 
way as to make the play enjoyable and 
profitable. A play which leaves the audi- 
ence cool is a failure. 

4. Special attention should be paid to 
the entrance of an actor upon the stage 
and to his exit from the stage. The first 
entrance of a character is called planting 
the entrance. This is the first impression 
that an audience gets of a character, and 
it should be so given that the audience 
realizes the character who has just en- 
tered upon the stage. This entrance should 
never be late. The character should come 
in in character, and should show a defi- 
nite motive for entrance. 

5. The exit of a character is very im- 
portant. People should know why the 
character is leaving the stage. He should 
not merely disappear from the stage, but 
the audience should understand the exit 
of a character in relation to the play. 


6. Stage movements are very import- 
ant. No character should move on the 
stage unless he has a definite motive for 
moving. Of course, there are two kinds 
of movements. One is an indefinite move- 
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ment. Very often a character is on the 
right side of the stage and knows that in 
a few minutes he is to be on the left side 
of the stage. If this is true, he gradually 
works over unnoticed to the place where 
he will be necessary in a few minutes. The 
second movement is a definite movement, 
where the audience can see a definite 
motive for moving. The movement should 
be meaningful. When there is no motive 
for moving on the stage, then the actor 
should practice the art of doing nothing. 
Of course, it is understood that the per- 
son should move in character. 


7. Comfort on the stage is necessary. 
A character should look at home on the 
stage, unless, of course, he is acting the 
part of being away from home. A char- 
acter should stand with one foot in ad- 
vance of the other and set at an angle 
of about fifteen degrees, and the weight 
should usually be on the down stage foot, 
that is, the foot towards the footlights. 
The hands also should be so manipulated 
that they add meaning to the part and to 
the lines. The eyes should also be a part 
of the action. The character usually 
speaks much through the eyes. A gesture 
when made on the stage should be mean- 
ingful. 


8. An actor when studying his part 
should write a short biography of the part 
for his own particular benefit. That will 
help him to get into character. If an 
actor will feel the character he is portray- 
ing in his heart and in his mind, that feel- 
ing from within will mould his gestures 
and movements on the stage. We are to 
act from within outward. 


9. Conversation on the stage is very 
much more important than the emphasis 
usually given to it would indicate. Con- 
versation on the stage should be like con- 
versation on the street or in the living 
room. While one person is speaking, the 
other person should be listening, and his 
reply should follow as an answer to the 
speech he has just heard. Too many con- 
versations on the stage are merely a series 
of short speeches, first by one person and 
second, by another. 


10. The individuality of an actor 
should be respected and should appear as 
a vital part of the character he is por- 
traying. 


MEET THE MILLIONAIRE as given by Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas. Wilhelmina G. Hedde, director. 


West Virginia Thespians Hold 
Sixth Annual Contest 


Thespians from the state of West Vir- 
ginia will meet at the Kanawha Play- 
house, Charleston, on April 17 and 18, for 
the sixth annual one-act play contest 
which the national society sponsors in 
that state. This will be the first time in 
which the contest, now recognized as an 
annual event for West Virginia high 
schools, will be held in the state capital. 
Thirty-eight high schools have been in- 
vited to participate. 

This is also the first year in which the 
contest is not held under the immediate 
sponsorship of a college. The Kanawha 
Players, one of the outstanding little thea- 
tre organizations in the country, will act as 
host for the contestants and furnish large 
properties and stage help for the various 
entries. Mr. Douglas Fuller, president of 
the Kanawha Players, is planning an ex- 
cellent program of entertainment for the 
contestants. A special feature of the con- 
test will be a tour of the state capitoi 
building. If arrangements can be made, 
Thespians are promised an audience with 
Governor Kump. 


As has been true in previous contests, 
all parts of the state will be represented 
in this event. Present indications also 
show that many new plays will be entered 
this year. 


A critic judge will determine the win- 
ners. He will also explain the criteria by 
which the various plays are judged and 
give a constructive criticism of each play. 
Soon after the contest, a copy of the 
judge’s criticisms will be sent to every 
West Virginia high school affiliated with 
the National Thespians. 


A beautiful wall plaque with the seal! 
of the National Thespians will be award- 
ed to the school winning first place. Sim- 
ilar plaques of smaller size will be award- 
ed to the winners of second and third 
places. The winner of first place on the 
All-State cast will receive a Thespian 
gold-filled medal. The other five mem- 
bers of the All-State cast will receive 
Thespian bronze medals. 


Correspondence relative to this contest 
should be addressed to the  society’s 
national headquarters. 
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THESPIANS ASSIST IN SPON- 
SORING TENNESSEE ONE- 
ACT PLAY CONTEST 


Mr. Oscar E. Sams, Jr., Directs 


The National Thespian Society is co- 
operating this spring with the Tennessee 
Interscholastic Literary League in spon- 
soring a state-wide high school one-act 
play contest. The Thespians are lending 
their entire support in the promotion of 
this event. Mr. Oscar E. Sams, Jr., direc- 
tor of dramatics at Knoxville High School 
and Thespian Regional Director for Ten- 
nessee, is a director of the contest, which 
is under the direct supervision of the In- 
terscholastic Literary League. 

A number of districts have already sig- 
nified their intentions to co-operate in 
this contest. The general rules and regu- 
lations of the Literary League will apply 
with respect to fees, eligibility, etc. In 
addition to the League’s rules, the follow- 
ing regulations, applying specifically to 
the play contest, have been announced by 
Mr. Sams: 

1. If the district directors of the Ten- 
nessee Interscholastic Literary League 
deem it advisable, district play contests 
may be held. 

2. If a county has as many as three 
competing schools, a county contest may 
be held for the purpose of selecting a 
representative for the district event. 

3. District winners will compete in a 
state final contest at Knoxville. 

4. Participation in the contest is not 
limited to schools affiliated with the 
National Thespian Society. 

3. All competing schools are responsible 
for their own expenses, including that of 
play royalties. 

6. A competent judge for each contest 
will be furnished by the contest directors. 

7. Plays shall not exceed 30 minutes of 
playing time. 

8. Scenery is not included in judging 
the various entries. 

9. Schools are advised to enter plays 
which require a simple living room set. 
These properties will be furnished by the 
local contest directors. Small properties 
must be furnished by the contestants. 

10. The judge is instructed to give a 
constructive criticism of each play pre- 
sented, and announce the winners, in- 
cluding an All-State cast consisting of 
three girls and three boys. 

11. Plays will judge on play selection 
(25%) and acting (75%). 

12. It is not necessary that royalty plays 
be presented. 

Thespian troupes located in Tennessee 
are urged to give their full support in 
promoting this contest. Mr. Sams will be 
pleased to give further details to schools 
which are interested. 





Increased rental prices for certain types 
of birds and beasts used in Hollywood 
film productions has elevated these dumb 
actors to a pay level considerably higher 
than the monies paid extras. 
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Mr. Oscar E. Sams, Jr., Thespian 
Regional Director for Tennessee, and 
director of dramatics at Knoxville, 


Tenn., High School. 





Making It Mysterious 
(Continued from page 10) 


which the superstitious characters ascribec 
to the god himself. The wail (explained, 
later, as being “a draft forced through 
cleverly concealed pipes”) was managed 
by supplementing a hand-controlled fire 
siren with a tremulous crescendo on a song 
whistle. As the panel opened, and again 
as it closed, a low-pitched roll on a kettle- 
drum gave the effect of ponderous ma- 
chinery rumbling in some hidden cavern. 

The music, before the play and between 
the acts, included such atmospheric effects 
as the Storm passage from the “William 
Tell Overture,” and other excerpts, of sim- 
ilar aptness. The thunder backstage was 
modulated into the musical theme, as the 
curtain opened, and the orchestra subsided 
by gradual degrees. 

If a mystery play is to make a success- 
ful appeal to critical audiences, the direc- 
tor must “keep them guessing.” This is 
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Offers Scholarships 


| High School students are again offered 
an opportunity to receive special training 
this coming summer at Northwestern 
University. The Speech Department of 
this famous institution offers five summer 
weeks of training, June 29 to July 31, 
1936, in debate, journalism, and dramat- 
ics, with full tuition scholarships ($50) 
for 75 students divided as follows: 25 for 
the best students in debate; 25 for the 
best students in journalism, and 25 for 
the best students in dramatics. Top 
Quarter Students, boys or girls, Juniors 
or Seniors, from any accredited high 
school may compete. (A limited number 
of paying students also accepted.) For 
full information and for application 
blanks write to Director, High School Ses- 
sion, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 





























true not only of the context of the play 
but, more particularly, of the technical 
tricks by means of which the mysterious 
effects are produced. The Eyes of Tlaloc 
won the reputation of being “the best high - 
school play ever produced in Port Arthur,” 
because the element of mystery was con- 
sistently maintained throughout. 


THESPIAN SOCIETY SPONSORS 
CONTEST IN NORTH- 
EASTERN OHIO 


More than seventy-five high schools of 
northeastern Ohio have been invited to 
participate in-a one-act play contest spon- 
sored by the National Thespian Society. 
The contest, which will be under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Drama De- 
partment of Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, will be held at that institution on 
May | and 2. 

This event is of unusual interest in that 
it is the first of its kind to be sponsored 
in Ohio. A number of schools have al- 
ready signified their intentions to partici- 
pate, and if it proves successful, similar 
regional contests will be sponsored by the 
National Thespians in other parts of Ohio 
next year. It is hoped that plans can be 
made whereby the winners of the regional 
contests can hold a final contest where the 
state winners and an all-state cast may be 
selected. 

According to present arrangements any 
high school located in northeastern Ohio 
may enter the regional contest mentioned 
above. The purpose of the contest is to 
develop a spirit of active and intelligent 
interest in dramatics among the high 
school boys and girls of the state of Ohio, 
and to provide suitable honors for high 
schools which do meritorious work in this 
field. 

Only undergraduates are permitted to 
enter the contest. The plays will be 
judged on casting and acting only. En- 
tertainment for all contestants, directors, 
and student stage managers will be pro- 
vided by the Drama Department of Kent 
State University, the department being in 
charge of Prof. E. Turner Stump. 

Correspondence relative to the staging 
of plays should be addressed to Prof. G. 
Harry Wright at Kent State University. 
All other correspondence should be sent 
to The National Thespians, Campus Sta- 


tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Guidance Through High School 
Dramatics 
(Continued from page 5) 
a play. In fact, he should be protected 
by the administration from the criticism 
of those who insist that school plays be 
“professional productions.” Furthermore, 
if he is to apply the principles herein sug- 
gested, he must be freed from other class- 
room teaching when necessary. He can- 
not make dramatics function as it should 
if this responsibility is added to a regular 
schedule of English or public speaking 


classes. 
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DRAMATICS 


AMONG COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


This department is included for the purpose of furnishing high school directors and students 
with news regarding the most significant events occurring in dramatics among colleges and uni- 


versities. 


News for this department is furnished by Alpha Psi Omega, a national dramatic honorary col- 


legiate fraternity, and Delta Psi Omega, a national honorary drama society for Junior Colleges. 





Drake University Offers Five Major 
Productions During Present 
Season 


The drama department of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, is offering five 
major plays during the present school year. 
The first of these, The Tavern, by George 
M. Cohan, was presented on October 23, 
24 and 26. The next play was given on 
December 4, 5 and 6. The play for this 
occasion was Cradle Song by G. Martinez, 
a play which was judged first by the Thea- 
tre Guild for its gracious, lovely picture of 
convent life and character. journey’s End, 
by R. C. Sherriff, was produced on Feb- 
ruary 12, 13 and 14. 

Herman Heijerman’s play, The Good 
Hope, will be presented on April 1, 2 and 
3. The last major production of the year 
will be Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen, scheduled for presentation on 
June 3, 4 and 5. These plays are all be- 
ing produced under the supervision of 
Prof. James J. Fiderlick, head of the de- 


partment of drama. 


Twelve one-act plays, produced by stu- 
dents of the advanced play production 
class, are also being offered during this 
year. On December 12, a group of four 
plays were given, all directed by students. 
The program included: Sweetmeat 
Game, Flotsam, Twelve Before Three, 
and Twelve Pound Look. A similar pro- 
gram given on January 14 included: Jn 
1999, Memory Rose, Minnie Field, and 
Phipps. 


On January 23, another group of four 
one-act plays: Seeing Double, The Mis- 


tress, Lima Beans, and Trash, were given 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
Assisting Prof. Fiderlick in the production 
of all these plays are Mr. Lewis McFar- 
land and Mrs. Waunita Taylor Shaw. 
* % * 
Los Angeles Junior College Players 
Produce Petticoat Fever 


The Plays and Players Dramatic Club 
of Los Angeles Junior College was 
granted exclusive first Pacific Coast ama- 
teur rights to the latest Broadway hit, 
Petticoat Fever by Mark Reed. This play 
is now being shown with Robert Mont- 
gomery and Myrna Loy in the leading 
roles. 

The Plays and Players Club gave Pet- 
ticoat Fever on Friday, February 14, and 
from Monday, February 17, to Friday, 
February 21, with matinees daily. The 
performances were given in the college 
Little Theater. 

Jerry Blunt, producing director for the 
club, staged this successful production, 
with Maxine Livesey as student director 
and Dan Powell as designer of settings. 
The cast featured Tom Dixon and Mary 
Shipp. These players were recent win- 
ners of awards for best acting on the cam- 
pus for the year 1935. Dorothy Steck 
and Tom Jepperson were also in the cast. 
Harold Turney is chairman of the depart- 
ment of drama of this college. 

* *% * 

Recent productions presented at State 
Teachers College, Chico, California, in- 
clude She Stoops to Conquer, staged by 
the Play Production Class, on February 
19 and 20; Radio Mystery, given on 
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THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE, produced by Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, Calif. 
Mrs. Esther C. Litchfield, director. 
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March 4, as a presentation of the Play 
Production Class and directed by stu- 
dents; and Journey's End, produced by 
the Dramatic Interpretation Class, on 
March 26 and 27. Miss Anna Louise 
Barney has charge of all dramatic activi- 
ties at this college. 

Mr. Seymour Gordden Link, Director 
of Tennessee Playmakers, announces that 
he will be pleased to try out new plays of 
young dramatists in the little theatre of 
his organization in Nashville. Mr. Link 
is the faculty sponsor of the Peabody 
Poets and Playwrights of George Peabody 
College, and director of the Tennessee 
Playmakers, a civic organization in Nash- 
ville. Write to Mr. Link at George Pea- 
body College. 

¥% * * 
Masquers Present Macbeth 


The Century of Progress Globe The- 
atre version of Macbeth was recently pre- 
sented by the Masquers Dramatic Club of 
Fairmont (W. Va.) State College under 
the direction of L. A. Wallman, dramatic 
instructor. Assistant director was Andrea 
Boyles. 

This was the Masquers’ first attempt 
at heavy drama this year. Their previ- 
ous plays were The Late Christopher 
Bean and Character Intrudes. Sinbad 
and The Twins by Richard Parrish, local 
playwright, was produced in March. The 
Masquers have now given three premiere 
performances of the works of this young 
playwright. 

%* * % 

Dr. Wilbur Stout of Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga., closed his 1934-35 dramatic 
season with The Torch Bearers by George 
Kelly. As a January presentation this 
year, Dr. Stout’s group presented The 
Show-O ff also by Kelly. 

Dr. Stout is a former director of dra- 
matics of Kentucky Wesleyan, and Con- 
cord State Teachers College. He was also 
at one time member of the Famous Caro- 
lina Playmakers. 

The University auditorium at Mercer 
University is the scene of all the latest tri- 
umphs of Director Stout’s. 

x x x 

Professor Earl Hobson Smith of Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tenn. will be pleased to grant special 
production privileges to troupes of The 
National Thespians for his biographical 
play Stephen Foster or Weep No More, 
My Lady. Professor Smith is the success- 
ful director of the Foster Players, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He is director of dramatics 
at Lincoln Memorial University and fac- 
ulty advisor of the Rho Cast of Alpha 
Psi Omega. 

Professor Smith would be pleased to 
see it produced by groups that are inter- 


ested in the life of Stephen C. Foster. 
% % % 


Virginia D. Rice, director of dramatics 
at William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
reports a successful presentation of Death 


Takes a Holiday. 
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From Sophocles’ ANTIGONE 
Presented by the Theatre Guild, Mississippi State College for Women, 


Columbus, Mississippi. Miss Mildred E. Singer, director. 








The Bethany (W. Va.) group, The 

Bethespian Club, have given one play this 

season, The Christmas Carol by George 

M. Baker. The group are reorganizing 

their Bethespian Club and will be able 

to produce a full season’s work next year. 
* * % 

The Sock and Buskin Dramatic Club 
of Brown University (R. I.) have had a 
very active season starting with Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream followed by Journey’s 
End, Marshall, and a big revival of The 
Two Orphans. They have in rehearsal 
at this writing Masefield’s Good Friday 
and after that will produce for the first 
time in America that famous German 
play by Heinrich Von Kleist, Prinz Fried- 
rich Von Homburg. Professor Mitchell 
is doing the translating. 

This club is very fortunate in having 
a beautiful theatre which was presented 
to the University by Rockefeller. The 
club is entirely self-supporting, as it pro- 
duces only the best plays and gate re- 
ceipts are ample to carry on in a big way. 

x # # 

The Nut Farm, a comedy in three acts 
by John C. Brownell, was given by the 
Little Theatre group of Gila Junior Col- 
lege of Thatcher, Arizona, under the di- 
rection of Wm. C. Kauffman. 

* * * 

Evelyn Nilson, director of dramatics at 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
calls her club the “Black Friars.” ‘They 
have had a very successful year to date, 
presenting Ibsen’s Pillars of Society and 
Giants in the Earth. 

* % & 

Members of the Drama Department of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University spent most 
of last summer working out plans and 
building dreams for Janney’s melodrama, 
The Black Flamingo, which opened the 
season on October 26. Confident Morn- 
ing, by Stanwood Pier, was produced on 
November 23. On January 18, Lillies of 
the Field bloomed again, bringing comedy 
relief to a heavy program of plays. Moor 
Born closed the season on March 21. 
Frances Goodhue Loder is in charge of 
dramatics. 
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Zeta Alpha cast of Alpha Psi Omega 
at Abilene Christian College, Abilene, 
Texas, plans to enter the inter-collegiate 
play tournament at the University of 
Houston, in April. Adelaide Wolfe is di- 
rector. * % % 


Rirector Russell Scott of Linfield Col- 
lege, McMinnville, Ore., presented Per- 
cival Wilde’s Little Shot as a homecom- 
ing play last fall. His latest play was 
Peace On Earth. 

Robert L. Limpus writes that he has 
had a very successful year with his dra- 
matic club at South Dakota State College 
at Brookings. His group has produced 
Ten Nights in a Barroom, Remote Con- 
trol, Both Your Houses, The Late Chris- 
topher Bean and is now working on 
R.U.R. #* * * 

Miss Marion L. Leeper of Northern 
Montana College announces that she 
presented Milne’s The Romantic Age 
last spring and is planning to present 
Dulcy this spring. This college has just 
been granted a chapter of Delta Psi 
Omega. 








The Gilson Players presented She 
Stoops to Conquer, on December 12, in 
Albert Taylor Hall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas. ‘The cast was much 
the same as took the play on the road last 
summer, but was enlarged for the Em- 
poria presentation. On December 10, the - 
play was given before the Women’s City 
Club. Prof. F. L. Gilson is director of 
dramatics. 

Under the auspices of Alpha Psi Ome- 
ga, Marshall College of Huntington, West 
Virginia, sponsored a school one-act play 
contest on November 23. The following 
plays were entered in the competition: 
The Way it Goes, Aria De Capo, Will O’ 
The Wisp, The House of fuke, The Eld- 
est, Nocturne, and The Marriage Pro- 
posal. 


The Campus Players of the University 
of Nevada gave Both Your Houses, on 
December 3, 4, and 5. Lindsay Green is 
president of the Campus Players. 

* % * 


Hay Fever, Noel Coward’s three-act 
comedy, was presented on December 17, 
18, and 19, by the University Civic Thea- 
tre, University of Toledo, Ohio. 

Production was in charge of C. Gibson 
Barlow, and the general direction of the 
play in the hands of L. D. Barnhart, di- 
rector of the University Civic Theatre. 

% % | 


The Hilltop Players of West Liberty, 
West Virginia, State Teachers College, 
produced a three act comedy on January 
16. On December 3, the Players gave a 
production of Chekhov’s, The Proposal. 


% % ¥ 


Professor Alton Williams is the new di- 
rector of dramatics, and instructor in 
Speech and Play Production at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. The University 
Players, under the direction of Mr. Will- 
iams, opened the season with a perform- 
ance of The Devil in the Cheese, Novem- 


ber 8-9. 

















THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, California. Directed by Miss Ethel Robinson. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Eveleth Junior College. 








AM sorry that more 
directors could not 
have been at the Na- 
tional Convention. It 
was a real pleasure meet- 
ing those who were there, 
and I received a sincere 
inspiration from the con- 


tact and exchange of 





ideas. 
Mr. BLANK x *% x 


How to Make Plane Crash Noises 

With aviation gaining in popularity, 
plays about airplanes are being written. 
When I read the following news item in 
the Duluth News Tribune, I thought di- 
rectors might be interested : 

“Finding a means of creating the noises 
of an airplane crash for next week’s pro- 
duction of Ceiling Zero at the Little 
Theatre was solved last night. 

“It took a crew of three men and a 
dozen gadgets to record the crash but 
when the machinery was placed in action, 
persons who heard the noises were sure 
that nothing less than the China Clipper 
plane had landed backstage. 

“With a recording of a plane crash as 
the base for the noise, the crew used 
logging chains, an electric motor, bass 
drums, two steel barrels, and a couple of 
minor instruments. The effect nearly 
brought down the house. 

“The airplane crash comes at the end 
of the second act and last year this climax 
was characterized as being the most ex- 
citing event Broadway has witnessed in 
many years. 

Ceiling Zero is the first play written 
about commercial aviation and deals with 
the lives of professional aviators.” 

* = % 


My Book Choice for This Issue 


Modern Theatre Practice, by Heffner, 
Seldon, and Sellman. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York. Price, $3.00. 

Here is a very practical hand-book for 
the theatre. It contains the viewpoints of 
three nationally known authorities on the 
theatre and represents three great drama 
departments. Professor Heffner is from 
Northwestern University; Professor Sel- 
don is from the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Professor Sellman is from Iowa 
State University. It is well organized ; has 
excellent illustrations, and is easy to read. 
It is really three books in one yet its bulk 
is not frightening. Already it has had 
many adoptions. It deserves many more. 
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Hint to Directors for 
Easter Time Assembly 


In Row, Peterson and Company’s 
Second Yearbook of One-Act plays is an 
excellent play for an Easter Assembly or 
for a performance in Church at Easter 


Time. It is entitled The Other Apostle. 
#% * % 


To the Directors 


I have received a very beautiful pro- 
gram of After Wimpole Street directed 
by Mr. Sams in charge of Troupe 283, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. I in turn sent him 
some programs. I believe the idea of 
program exchange is a good way to get 
better acquainted with directors. Seeing 
other directors’ work in the light of their 
programs is intensely interesting. Mr. 
Sams’ program shows excellent coopera- 
tion with the high school printing depart- 
ment. This becomes true education. 

Another suggestion I have to make is 
that directors personalize their troupes by 
naming them. We have named ours 7 he 
Edwin Booth Troupe and like it a lot 
better. Mr. Bavely will gladly inform you 
of duplications I am sure, so I suggest you 
submit two names (first and second 
choice) in case one is taken. It vitalizes 
the theatre for us by teaching the history 
of the theatre at the same time. 

Still another suggestion is to make our 
magazine a permanent round table or 
National Convention by submitting our 
ideas and exchanging them as news items 
from our troupes. At the National Con- 
vention, we got so much from discussing 
ceremonies, ideas on admission, various 
types of programs and productions that I 
felt our magazine should prove such a 
clearing house. Mr. Bavely has made an 
appeal of this nature in his January circu- 
lar. We might even have a round-table 
section of this nature in the magazine. 

* % + 
Eveleth, Minnesota 


I shall quote from an editorial in the 
Eveleth Senior High School paper, “The 
Open Pit.” It is entitled “An Education 
in Leisure.” It speaks for itself. 

“Dr. Ernest Lampe, one of the most 
successful graduates of the local schools, 
made an important statement in his recent 
speech before the high school assembly. 
He said : ‘Now is the time for you to begin 
to take an active part in extra-curricular 
activities.” He continued with the thought 
that in the future the shortened working 
day would result in much more leisure 
time, and taking part in extra-curricular 
activities now would teach one how to use 
his leisure to advantage later. 


The senior high school offers a wide 
selection of such activities and each one 1s 
extremely valuable in its own way. Fo- 
rensics and dramatics top the list because 
they develop that most essential quality, 
self-assurance and poise. Journalism is 
constantly proving its financial worth as 
well as its cultural value. The apprecia- 
tion of good music becomes one of the 
most satisfying means of enjoying leisure 
time, and who knows what high attain- 
ments may be the result of humble be- 
ginnings in the orchestra, band, or vocal 
groups? 

Note: Dr. Lampe is a physician in New 
York City and is also on the Columbia 
University Staff. 

* % * 
George Bernard Shaw 
on the Amateur 


On page 9 of Gate Emil-Behnke’s ex- 
cellent book, Speech and Movement on 
the Stage, she quotes Bernard Shaw. This 
is what Shaw says about the amateur: “I 
have never, I hope, underrated the im- 
portance of the amateur; but I am now 
beginning to cling to him as the savior 
of theatrical art. He alone among the 
younger generation seems to have any ex- 
perience of acting. Nothing is more ap- 
palling to the dramatic author than the 
discovery that actors of ten years’ stand- 
ing have acquired nothing but a habit of 
brazening out their own incompetence. 
What is an actor nowadays, or an actress ? 
In nine cases out of ten simply a person 
who has been on tour with half a dozen 
London successes playing parts that in- 
volve nothing but a little business thought- 
lessly copied from the performance of 
their London creator ; with long intervals 
spent between each tour in the ranks of 
unemployment. A decent amateur of two 
years’ standing, and of true irrepressible 
sort, will beat him hopelessly at his art.” 

This encouragement should prove a spur 


to all amateurs. 
* * % 


My Play Choice for This Issue 


Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. Royalty, 
$25. 5 m. 4 w.; one or two sets as de- 
sired. 

This beautiful play deservingly won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1919-1920. It is a fine 
bit of literature which has a_ universal 
appeal. It is ideally suited for a senior 
high school class play as the time is 
summer. There is so much variety; the 
“holy terror,’ Mona; the high school boy 
and girl and their “puppy” love affair; 
the grandmother who is sarcastic; the 
shallow husband and wife who take ad- 
vantage of the maiden sister, Lulu, and 
make a drudge of her; and lastly Lulu’s 
lover who gives Lulu back her faith in 
herself. The play has a sad or happy 
ending. We used the happy ending. 

* * * 

Robert Young, well known movie actor, 
appeared in some forty plays given by the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse before 
he was “discovered” by the films. 
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The best of the three prize winning 
original one-act plays selected in the Sec- 
ond Annual High School Playwriting 
Contest for Arizona will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of The High School Thes- 
pian. This event is being sponsored by 
the State Teachers College of Tempe, 
Arizona, under the direction of Prof. 
Beryl M. Simpson. 

* * % 

“We all think the new Thespian maga- 
zine should be awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize,” Miss Grace Everst, director, El- 
lenville, New York, High School. 

* * %* 


The January 9th issue of The Presby- 
terian Tribune (New York) carried a 
highly complimentary announcement re- 
garding The High School Thespian. Our 
publication was rated as “excellent” for 
church groups of high school age. 

* * * 


Thespians of Postville (Iowa) High 
School are arranging booklets for all their 
monthly programs. In February, this 
group observed Drama Week by present- 
ing two one-act plays: Where But in 
America and Rich Man, Poor Man. 

% % % 


In appreciation of her work in the in- 
terest of dramatics, Thespians of Troupe 
No. 172, Arkadelphia (Ark.) High School, 
recently elected their sponsor, Mrs. R. B. 
Thomas, as an honorary member of the 
society. She was presented with a Thes- 
pian pin and a gold card. 

* * * 

Under the direction of Mrs. E. Oscar 
Randolph, sponsor for Troupe No. 24 of 
Morganton, N. C., High School, a Thes- 
pian Alumni Troupe was recently or- 
ganized in that community. The group 
voted to have at least two regular meet- 
ings a year at which students who have 
have gone away to school can hold re- 
unions. At the first of these meetings, 
graduate Thespians gave interesting re- 
ports concerning dramatic activities at the 
colleges they are now attending. Miss 
Edna Frances Dawkins was elected Best 
Alumni Thespian for her outstanding 
work in the role of Dickens’ “Bob Cratch- 
et” at Meredith College in Raleigh, N. C. 

* 


%* * 


Seventeen students were admitted to 
Thespian membership during the month 
of January at Webster Groves, Mo., High 
School. Mr. Eugene R. Wood directs 
all dramatic activities at this school. 

* % % 


An impressive ritual by candlelight was 
used in admitting eleven new students 
to Thespian membership at Knoxville, 
Tenn., High School. The ceremony was 
held on January 13, under the direction 
of O. E. Sams, Jr., director of dramatics. 
The intra-mural Thespian-sponsored play 
tournament was held on January 31. 
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A scene from THE ENEMY as given by Miss Betty Weter 
at East Moline, Illinois, High School. 














The aims and purposes of The National 
Thespian Society were explained by Miss 
Mildred E. Murphy at the meeting of 
the Florida Speech Association, held early 
in January. Miss Murphy is president 
of the Association and Thespian Regional 
Director for the state of Florida. Several 
schools from that state are now organizing 
Thespian troupes. 

% % x 

Mr. James R. Burton, director of dra- 
matics at Austin, Texas, Senior High 
School, is effecting a complete reorgani- 
zation of his Thespian troupe. Mr. Bur- 
ton is well known for his work in dra- 
matics in the Lone Star state. 

% *% * 

Thespian activities will again be re- 
sumed at Albemarle, N. C., High Schoo! 
as soon as local conditions permit. Miss 
Elizabeth Scarborough is in charge of 
dramatics. 

% * % 

The Goose Hangs High was presented 
on January 24, at DeVilbiss High School, 
Toldo, Ohio. Mrs. Carrie E. Whaley is 
in charge of dramatics and Thespian ac- 
tivities. 

* % * 

A better grade of Thespian Felt Letters 
is now obtainable from the National Of- 
fice. There is, however, no increase in 
price. 

* % * 

Under the direction of Miss Rita Ber- 
rong, nine students were admitted to 
membership at Etowah, Tenn., High 
School, early in January. 

* % %* 

Full activities have been resumed by 
Troupe No. 130 of Seminole High School, 
Orlando, Fla. Miss May B. Maxwell is 


sponsoring Thespian activities. 
* * * 


Miss Madeleine Howard is now in 
charge of Troupe No. 40 at Cameron, 
W. Va., High School. Miss Howard is 
reorganizing the club. 








Change of Address 


Change of addresses should be reported 
to us at once. Please give both old and 
new addresses. If your subscription 
expires after June 1, 1936, the date of 

| expiration appears on the magazine 
| wrapper. 














News About Directors 


Miss Katheryn Groom has succeeded 
Miss Florus Ballif as sponsor for Troupe 
No. 296 of Downey, Idaho, High School. 

*% * % 

Miss Jessie A. Green has succeeded 
Miss Rachel Adeline Wolf as Thespian 
sponsor at Central High School, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

% * * 

Miss Gertrude Barr is now in charge 
of dramatics at New Hampton, Iowa, 
High School. Miss Margaret Wolff, for- 
mer director, is now located at Iona, 
Iowa. 

* * *% 

Miss Margaret L. Meyn of Postville, 
Iowa, High School has judged several 
contests in her state during the last two 
months. Miss Meyn has interested sev- 
eral schools in the organization of Thes- 
pian clubs. 

% % % 

Miss Orpha G. Pearsoll, Thespian spon- 
sor, Trinity High School, River Forest, 
Ill., plans to attend the School of Speech 
at Northwestern University, during the 
coming summer. 

% # * 

Miss Hester H. Hinman has assumed 
charge of Thespian activities at Goshen, 
New York, High School. 

* % * 

Mr. Arthur M. McAnally has succeed- 
ed Miss Grace Jameson as director of 
dramatics and Thespian sponsor at Edin- 
burg High School, Texas. 

* * * 

Miss Edith Harrison has succeeded Miss 
Dorothy Turnback as director of dra- 
matics at Senior High School of Hazleton, 
Pa. 

% % * 

Miss Kathryn Rose Holliday is now in 
charge of dramatics and Thespian activi- 
ties at Salisbury, Missouri, High School. 
Miss Holliday succeeds Mr. Harvey Hat- 
cher. 

% # % 

Mrs. Ruth Bredendick succeeded Miss 
Ruth Dieckhoff as director of dramatics 
and Thespian Sponsor at Neenah, Wis- 
consin, High School. Miss Dieckhoff re- 
signed early in February to accept a simi- 
lar position at Southwest High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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with the hope that it proves helpful to the busy 
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Handling Death Scenes 


HERE seems to be a 

certain decisive beat 
of rhythm that makes 
for a “successful” kill. 
Build up the scene 
preceding the actual 
killing. Much move- 
ment should be used 
and the killing falls 
rapidly. Attempt to 
cover up the murder 
so it does not seem to 
be so obvious. Watch 
details in building so that they are clear- 
cut and carefully carried out. Victims 
are usually killed behind furniture on 
stages in a weakened area or stage level. 
In the story of Carmen, the actual execu- 
tion of death is muffled by having the 
murder in a weak area to help cover it. 
Let the victim fall behind furniture. 

For effectiveness in duelling, the saber 
is usually thrown off stage, covering the 
fact that there has been no incisions. 
Otherwise, the saber may be wiped off to 
create the illusion of blood. The person 
who is shot masks by holding a hand on 
wound an turns back to audience down 
stage. Another trick is to have people to 
downstage when the actor is shot. 





Miss MeEyYn 


Process of Killing 


Be sure to keep plenty of distance be- 
tween the killer and the victim. Danger 
presents itself whenever blanks have to be 
used, so caution must be taken to have as 
much distance as can be spared. 

In stabbing with a dagger or sword, 
stab in back of body away from audience. 
While in the process of stabbing, create 
the effect of force and illusion of the dag- 
ger going into the body. Likewise, the 
person being killed covers wound as mask- 
ing device. 

Always be on guard to create an illu- 
sion to the audience. The fall of the 
victim should not be immediate. An actor 
helps illusion by covering up wounded 
spot and using other hand to break fall, 
swaying a little more and then come to a 
fall. If the knees are relaxed, and de- 
tails carefully carried out, the actor should 
try to fall on the high side almost noise- 
lessly. Another factor of importance to 
watch is that the feet must never fly up. 
See that the body falls in a weak area. 
The head of the body usually falls nearer 
the audience than the feet because the 
profile of the feet is not desirable. 
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Removing the Body 

In disposing of the body, carry off stage. 
Only three people are necessary ; however, 
four are better. Carry head higher than 
feet. At the head of the procession comes 
the head, and the body should be carried 
parallel to the footlights, if possible. Peo- 
ple may be utilized to mask the scene as 
much as possible for effect. Especially is 
this true in the great “Russian Ensembles.” 
Pacing Scenes 

Pacing scenes cause much grief in act- 
ing simply because the relationship of the 
line of the script to the movement is not 
carefully considered. Thus the pacing 
problem becomes two-fold: (1) A person 
pacing and pointing the speaker’s line by 
his movement utterly kills a line. (2) 
Again, a speaker pacing, then stopping 
while pointing his own lines and pacing 
through another’s speeches, destroys effec- 
tive art of acting and loses continuity of 
thought. 

If violent movement in pacing scenes 
is desired, watch the placement of actors. 
Place the non-moving actor standing in 
strong down stage area and as far as 
possible from the mover. Then the mover 
should be placed in a weakened area, for 
example, up center to down left. Speak 
on strong movements coming down stage 
from left to center. Plan weak move- 
ments for the other actor’s lines. 

In the planning of movement, utilize 
regular forms like triangular or straight 
lines for moves. For example, in farce 
comedy, a figure eight may be used in 
pacing to good advantage. Movement 
must be regulated to increase speed as 
scene progresses, and different positions 
for the delivery of speeches should be 
definitely arranged. 











May-June Issue 


In order to accommodate teachers and 
_ drama _ directors whose schools. close 
_ about June 1, our May-June issue will 
| appear ten days earlier than usual. 
Copies will be mailed on May 20. 














MOVIES 
We Have Seen 


SCREEN NEWS 


* Poor—don’'t throw your money away. 


ated Average—if you don’t have much, miss it, 
*** Cood—it is worth the admission fee 
**#* Fxcellent—borrow money if necessary. 























From THE BLACK FLAMINGO staged by 
Miss Marian Stuart at Champaign, Illinois, 
High School. 





**Rose Marie. Hollywood’s version of the 
operetta of the same name with Nelson Eddy 
and Jeanette MacDonald in the leading roles. 
As is usual with operettas, much of the orig- 
inal is discarded for something new and prob- 
ably not as good from a dramatic point of 
view. Even some of the favorite songs of the 
original hit have been dropped. The acting is 
mediocre and the singing is terribly overated. 
There is an element of ridiculousness about the 
circumstances under which some of the songs 
are sung. Many of the out-of-door scenes, how- 
ever, are very good. The totem dance of the 
Canadian Indians is excellent. If you like this 
type of picture, see Rose Marie. You may 
like it. 

*** The Petrified Forest. A picturization of 
last year’s Broadway success with Leslie 
Howard and Bette Davis in the leading roles. 
Hollywood does produce worth-while  enter- 
tainment and this is a good example. Leslie 
Howard does splendidly. The story is well- 
developed, the dialogue is excellent, and some 
of the scenes reach real dramatic suspense. 
The classic writers of old would be pleased, if 
not surprised, with Hollywood’s respect for the 
three unities. Seriously, this is a good picture 
and you will like it. 

*Sylvia Scarlett. A cheap and ridiculous ex- 
cuse to dress Katharine Hepburn in men’s 
garments. The story rambles all over creation 
with no intelligent purpose evident. The acting 


is consistently absurd if not disgusting. That. 


Hepburn fame has never had any solid founda- 
tion as far as we are concerned. This picture 
certainly does not give us any reason to change 
our mind. As someone has remarked, “they 
don’t make them any worse.’ 

*** Captain Blood. A + al of Rafael 
Sabatini’s book of the same name, with Errol 
Flynn and Olivia de Havilland in the title 
roles. If it were not for a few scenes which 
were somewhat tiresome and a tendency to 
cover too much geography, we could easily 
give this picture four stars. We saw the silent 
version of several years ago. The latter ver- 
sion is much more interesting and worth while. 
The story possesses suspense, the pirate scenes 
are excellent, and the duel with the French 
pirate is thrilling. Errol Flynn becomes a new 
idol for movie fans. 

***Mr. Hobo. A British film in which 
George Arliss shows that his acting ability is 
not confined to impersonations of famous men 
in history. This is a delightful picture. Mr. 
Arliss plays with his characteristic artistry the 
role of a kind and wise hobo who thoroughly 
enjoys the life he is living. He is determined 

“go south,’ but postpones his journey long 
enough to save the property of a widow 
and daughter from the hands of a greedy 
banker. The story is clean, wholesome, and 
extremely interesting. The British are _be- 
ginning to steal some of Hollywood’s tricks; 
true at least in the art of making clean pic- 
tures. 

Leslie Howard and Norma Shearer have lead- 
ing roles in the forthcoming production of 
Romeo and Fuliet. 

~ * * 

Myrna Loy and Robert Montgomery are 
costarred in Mark Reed’s Broadway farce- 
comedy, Petticoat Fever, which is now being 
shown. 

* ¥* ¥* 

Douglas Fairbanks is planning to produce a 
film based upon the life and adventures of 
Marco Polo. 
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Double Cast System Used for Junior 
Class Production at River Forest, 


Ill., High School 


For the first time in the history of Trin- 
ity High School of River Forest, Illinois, a 
double-cast system was used in the production 
of the Junior Class play, Peg o My Heart, 
which was presented before large and appreci- 
ative audiences, on December 9 and 10. 
Another unusual feature of this production 
was the fact that all parts were taken by girl 
students. Miss Orpha Pearsoll, dramatics in- 
structor in the school and sponsor for the 
newly organized Thespian Troupe No. 306, di- 
rected this successful production. 

One happy discovery of the new casting sys- 
tem is that it affords a better chance for more 
students to participate in dramatics. Of course, 
it is more difficult to stage a play under the 
double cast system, but the satisfaction derived 
from knowing that more students are given an 
opportunity to perform is sufficient reward for 
the extra work. 

National Drama Week was celebrated with 
a theater party on February 12. The group 
of Thespians attended a production of Taming 
of the Shrew with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
taine. Pinero’s The Playgoers was given on 
February 14. 

A number of other dramatic presentations 
have been presented during the present year. 
An Armistice Day program included readings 
by Virginia Lee and Marie Quille, both mem- 
bers of the Thespian Club. In a Thanksgiving 
program several members of the dramatic club 
gave a play entitled Grandma’s Thanksgiving. 
Marie Quille acted as assistant director for this 
work. 

The popular Christmas play, Why the 
Chimes Rang, was given under the di- 
rection of Thespians Rosebud Filek and 
Margaret Fitzpatrick. Thespians who had 
part in this play were Ida Mary Bowman, 
Miriam Ott, Marie Quille, Marguerite 
Renaud, and Rosebud Filek. 

Eleven new members were added to 
the troupe late in February. New Thes- 
pians were entertained by the charter 
members at a special meeting held at the 
Carlton Hotel in Oak Park. The pro- 
gram for this occasion included a produc- 
tion of Hearts by Alice Gerstenberg. 





Dramatic Clubs Reorganized at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
High School 


In an effort to obtain better results, a 
complete reorganization of the dramatic 
clubs was effected early this year at the 
high school of Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
The change was made under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Phyllis Spencer, director 
of dramatics and sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 217. 

In previous years there were three 
dramatic organizations in the school. 
These were the Freshmen-Sophomore 
Club, the Junior-Senior Club, and the 
Thespian Club. Under the reorganiza- 
tion the clubs have been reduced to two 
— High School Dramatic Club and the 
National Thespians. 

Mrs. Spencer makes the following ad- 
ditional report concerning her work for 
th's year: “I am not stressing three-act 
plays, but groups of three one-act plays 
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every six weeks. Our students are all working 
very loyally and eagerly to win enough honors 
to get a bid to the National Thespians. We 
have made of the latter a real influence, 
making the formal initiation very solemn and 
impressive. All of us memorize the whole cere- 
mony. 

The troupe has already sponsored several 
of these groups of plays. More details will 
be announced in a future issue of this maga- 
zine. 


Mystery Play Presented on Friday 
the Thirteenth at East Fairmont 
(W. Va.) High School 


Friday, the 13th of December, was chosen by 
Troupe 3 of East Fairmont, West Virginia, as 
the appropriate presentation date for their pro- 
duction of the well-known mystery thriller, 
The Cat and the Canary. A large crowd was 
present and enjoyed each thrill and shudder to 
the limit. The production was very carefully 
planned, especially in the scenery and effects, 
and was classed by many as the best presented 
play to grace the stage in recent years. 

Only one set was used and the play was 
adapted by changing a few lines. The fire- 
place was placed in the first set, which was 
designated as the eccentric Cyrus’s study, in- 
stead of his library. The heroine occupied a 
comfortable chair by the fireplace instead of 
occupying the bedroom. The secret panel was 
one of the two panels flanking the fireplace. 
With this arrangement the family lawyer fell 
from the same panel into which he had dis- 
appeared. Considerable new scenery was built 


for this production and it will be a valuable 


-_ ———— 
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Shirley Watts, Catherine Mae Fallon, and Patricia Callahan 
in a scene from Peg O’ My Heart as produced by the 
Junior Class of Trinity High School, River Forest, Il. 
Directed by Miss Orpha G. Pearsoll. 





addition to the school’s growing supply of 
scenery. 

The Thespians are now looking forward to 
their production of Little Women, which will 
be given in March or April. The Junior class 
play, What Anne Brought Home, was pre- 
sented during the first week in February. 





First Annual Intra-Mural Play Con- 
test Sponsored at Knoxville, Tenn. 


To arouse greater interest for dramatics 
among students, Thespians of Troupe No. 283 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, High School sponsored 
the first intra-mural one-act play contest on 
January 31. This project was’ undertaken 
under the supervision of Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., 
director of dramatics and Thespian Regional 
Director for the State of Tennessee. 

The contest was limited to the first four 
extra-curricular clubs whose applications were 
accepted by the Thespians. All applications 
for entry in this event were to be filed with 
Mr. Sams before January 8. Applications were 
signed by the faculty members supervising 
the plays and by the club presidents. 

All entries were limited to thirty-minute 
performances. Special effects or properties 
were furnished by the competing clubs. An 
admission fee of 10 cents was charged. No 
Thespians participated in the contest. 

Two's Company, presented by _represen- 
tatives of the Junior Hy-Y, placed first in 
the contest. Other plays entered were Two 
Gentlemen of the Bench, given by the Open 
Forum, and Anything Can Happen, given by 
the Student Fellowship Club. The contest was 
judged by Mr. E. G. Stevens, assistant 
dramatic director at the University’ of 
Tennessee. 





Audience Invited to Judge One-Act 
Plays at S. Brownville (Pa.), 
Senior High School 


Members of the audience who attended the 
performance of four one-act plays staged on 
November 21 by the Drama Class of the 
Brownsville Senior High School, South 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, were invited to select 
the best production of the evening. Space for 
a ballot was provided on each program. 

The following plays were given: Scan- 
dal, A Hospitable Fancy, His Brother’s 
Keeper, and Light. The program was 
presented under the direction of Miss Jean 
Donahey, director of dramatics and Thes- 
pian sponsor for Troupe No. 187. Music 
for the evening was furnished by the 
school orchestra under the direction of 
Miss V. M. Yealy. 

Other productions of this year include 
And It Rained, staged by the Music De- 
partment, on December 12; the produc- 
tion of a three-act farce, Second Fiddle, 
given on October 24, and the presenta- 
tion of the Senior Class play. The latter 
plays were under the direction of Miss 
Donahey. 





Onarga (Ill.) Township High 
School Presents Spooky 
Tavern 


Spooky Tavern, a weird mystery with 
plenty of laughs, was successfully pre- 
sented to a full house at Onarga Town- 
ship High School, Onarga, Illinois, on 
November 15. This play was chosen as 
one of the major productions of the 
year for several reasons: it gave the cast 
an opportunity to use three dialects, it 
was excellent for working out sound and 
lighting effects, and it gave Thespians 
ample room to experiment in make-up 
and wig-making. It also gave the troupe 
an opportunity to clear some money, as 
there is no royalty fee charged for the 
public performance of this play. Mrs. 
Lolo Eddy, sponsor for Troupe No. 278 
and director of dramatics, had charge of 
this production. 
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Handling Death Scenes 


(THERE seems to be a 

certain decisive beat 
of rhythm that makes 
for a “successful” kill. 
Build up the scene 
preceding the actual 
killing. Much move- 
ment should be used 
and the killing falls 
rapidly. Attempt to 
cover up the murder 
so it does not seem to 
be so obvious. Watch 
details in building so that they are clear- 
cut and carefully carried out. Victims 
are usually killed behind furniture on 
stages in a weakened area or stage level. 
In the story of Carmen, the actual execu- 
tion of death is muffled by having the 
murder in a weak area to help cover it. 
Let the victim fall behind furniture. 

For effectiveness in duelling, the saber 
is usually thrown off stage, covering the 
fact that there has been no _ incisions. 
Otherwise, the saber may be wiped off to 
create the illusion of blood. The person 
who is shot masks by holding a hand on 
wound an turns back to audience down 
stage. Another trick is to have people to 
downstage when the actor is shot. 





Miss MEYN 


Process of Killing 


Be sure to keep plenty of distance be- 
tween the killer and the victim. Danger 
presents itself whenever blanks have to be 
used, so caution must be taken to have as 
much distance as can be spared. 

In stabbing with a dagger or sword, 
stab in back of body away from audience. 
While in the process of stabbing, create 
the effect of force and illusion of the dag- 
ger going into the body. Likewise, the 
person being killed covers wound as mask- 
ing device. 

Always be on guard to create an illu- 
sion to the audience. The fall of the 
victim should not be immediate. An actor 
helps illusion by covering up wounded 
spot and using other hand to break fall, 
swaying a little more and then come to a 
fall. If the knees are relaxed, and de- 
tails carefully carried out, the actor should 
try to fall on the high side almost noise- 
lessly. Another factor of importance to 
watch is that the feet must never fly up. 
See that the body falls in a weak area. 
The head of the body usually falls nearer 
the audience than the feet because the 
profile of the feet is not desirable. 
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Removing the Body 

In disposing of the body, carry off stage. 
Only three people are necessary ; however, 
four are better. Carry head higher than 
feet. At the head of the procession comes 
the head, and the body should be carried 
parallel to the footlights, if possible. Peo- 
ple may be utilized to mask the scene as 
much as possible for effect. Especially 1s 
this true in the great ““Russian Ensembles.” 


Pacing Scenes 

Pacing scenes cause much grief in act- 
ing simply because the relationship of the 
line of the script to the movement is not 
carefully considered. ‘Thus the pacing 
problem becomes two-fold: (1) A person 
pacing and pointing the speaker’s line by 
his movement utterly kills a line. (2) 
Again, a speaker pacing, then stopping 
while pointing his own lines and pacing 
through another’s speeches, destroys effec- 
tive art of acting and loses continuity of 
thought. 

If violent movement in pacing scenes 
is desired, watch the placement of actors. 
Place the non-moving actor standing in 
strong down stage area and as far as 
possible from the mover. Then the mover 
should be placed in a weakened area, for 
example, up center to down left. Speak 
on strong movements coming down stage 
from left to center. Plan weak move- 
ments for the other actor’s lines. 

In the planning of movement, utilize 
regular forms like triangular or straight 
lines for moves. For example, in farce 
comedy, a figure eight may be used in 
pacing to good advantage. Movement 
must be regulated to increase speed as 
scene progresses, and different positions 
for the delivery of speeches should be 


definitely arranged. 














May-June Issue 


In order to accommodate teachers and 
_ drama directors whose schools close 
_ about June 1, our May-June issue will | 
| appear ten days earlier than usual. | 
| Copies will be mailed on May 20. 
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* Poor—don’t throw your money away. 
** Average—if you don’t have much, miss 1t. 
*** Good—it is worth the admission fee. 
e*ee® Faxcellent—borrow money if necessary. 

















From THE BLACK FLAMINGO staged by 
Miss Marian Stuart at Champaign, Illinois, 
High School. 








**Rose Marie. Hollywood’s version of the 
operetta of the same name with Nelson Eddy 
and Jeanette MacDonald in the leading roles. 
As is usual with operettas, much of the orig- 
inal is discarded for something new and prob- 
ably not as good from a dramatic point of 
view. Even some of the favorite songs of the 
original hit have been dropped. The acting is 
mediocre and the singing is terribly overated. 
There is an element of ridiculousness about the 
circumstances under which some of the songs 
are sung. Many of the out-of-door scenes, how- 
ever, are very good. The totem dance of the 
Canadian Indians is excellent. If you like this 
type of picture, see Rose Marie. You may 
like it. 

*** The Petrified Forest. A picturization of 
last year’s Broadway success with Leslie 
Howard and Bette Davis in the leading roles. 
Hollywood does produce worth-while _ enter- 
tainment and this is a good example. Leslie 
Howard does splendidly. The story is well- 
developed, the dialogue is excellent, and some 
of the scenes reach real dramatic suspense. 
The classic writers of old would be pleased, if 
not surprised, with Hollywood’s respect for the 
three unities. Seriously, this is a good picture 
and you will like it. 

*Syluia Scarlett. A cheap and ridiculous ex- 
cuse to dress Katharine Hepburn in men’s 
garments. The story rambles all over creation 
with no intelligent purpose evident. The acting 


is consistently absurd if not disgusting. That. 


Hepburn fame has never had any solid founda- 
tion as far as we are concerned. This picture 
certainly does not give us any reason to change 
our mind. As someone has remarked, “they 
don’t make them any worse.” 

*** Captain Blood. A picturization of Rafael 
Sabatini’s book of the same name, with Errol 
Flynn and Olivia de Havilland in the title 
roles. If it were not for a few scenes which 
were somewhat tiresome and a tendency to 
cover too much geography, we could easily 
give this picture four stars. We saw the silent 
version of several years ago. The latter ver- 
sion is much more interesting and worth while. 
The story possesses suspense, the pirate scenes 
are excellent, and the duel with the French 
pirate is thrilling. Errol Flynn becomes a new 
idol for movie fans. 

***Mr. Hobo. A British film in which 
George Arliss shows that his acting ability is 
not confined to impersonations of famous men 
in history. This is a delightful picture. Mr. 
Arliss plays with his characteristic artistry the 
role of a kind and wise hobo who thoroughly 
enjoys the life he is living. He is determined 
to “go south,” but postpones his journey long 
enough to save the property of a widow 
and daughter from the hands of a greedy 
banker. The story is clean, wholesome, and 
extremely interesting. The British are _ be- 
ginning to steal some of Hollywood’s tricks; 
true at least in the art of making clean pic- 
tures. 





Leslie Howard and Norma Shearer have lead- 
ing roles in the forthcoming production of 
Romeo and Fuliet. 

* * ¥* 

Myrna Loy and Robert Montgomery are 
costarred in Mark Reed’s Broadway farce- 
comedy, Petticoat Fever, which is now being 
shown. 

* * * 

Douglas Fairbanks is planning to produce a 
film based upon the life and adventures of 
Marco Polo. 
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Double Cast System Used for Junior 
Class Production at River Forest, 


Ill., High School 


For the first time in the history of Trin- 
ity High School of River Forest, Illinois, a 
double-cast system was used in the production 
of the Junior Class play, Peg o My Heart, 
which was presented before large and appreci- 
ative audiences, on December 9 and 10. 
Another unusual feature of this production 
was the fact that all parts were taken by girl 
students. Miss Orpha Pearsoll, dramatics in- 
structor in the school and sponsor for the 
newly organized Thespian Troupe No. 306, di- 
rected this successful production. 

One happy discovery of the new casting sys- 
tem is that it affords a better chance for more 
students to participate in dramatics. Of course, 
it is more difficult to stage a play under the 
double cast system, but the satisfaction derived 
from knowing that more students are given an 
opportunity to perform is sufficient reward for 
the extra work. 

National Drama Week was celebrated with 
a theater party on February 12. The group 
of Thespians attended a production of Taming 
of the Shrew with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
taine. Pinero’s The Playgoers was given on 
February 14. 

A number of other dramatic presentations 
have been presented during the present vear. 
An Armistice Day program included readings 
by Virginia Lee and Marie Quille, both mem- 
bers of the Thespian Club. In a Thanksgiving 
program several members of the dramatic club 
gave a play entitled Grandma’s Thanksgiving. 
Marie Quille acted as assistant director for this 
work. 

The popular Christmas play, Why the 
Chimes Rang, was given under the di- 
rection of Thespians Rosebud Filek and 
Margaret Fitzpatrick. Thespians who had 
part in this play were Ida Mary Bowman, 
Miriam Ott, Marie Quille, Marguerite 
Renaud, and Rosebud Filek. 

Eleven new members were added to 
the troupe late in February. New Thes- 
pians were entertained by the charter 
members at a special meeting held at the 
Carlton Hotel in Oak Park. The pro- 
gram for this occasion included a produc- 
tion of Hearts by Alice Gerstenberg. 





Dramatic Clubs Reorganized at 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
High School 


In an effort to obtain better results, a 
complete reorganization of the dramatic 
clubs was effected early this year at the 
high school of Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
The change was made under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Phyllis Spencer, director 
of dramatics and sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 217. 

In previous years there were 
dramatic organizations in the school. 
These were the Freshmen-Sophomore 
Club, the Junior-Senior Club, and the 
Thespian Club. Under the reorganiza- 
tion the clubs have been reduced to two 
— High School Dramatic Club and the 
National Thespians. 

Mrs. Spencer makes the following ad- 
ditional report concerning her work for 
th's year: “I am not stressing three-act 
plays, but groups of three one-act plays 


three 
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every six weeks. Our students are all working 
very loyally and eagerly to win enough honors 
to get a bid to the National Thespians. We 
have made of the latter a real influence, 
making the formal initiation very solemn and 
impressive. All of us memorize the whole cere- 
mony.” 

The troupe has already sponsored several 
of these groups of plays. More details will 
be announced in a future issue of this maga- 
zine. 





Mystery Play Presented on Friday 
the Thirteenth at East Fairmont 
(W. Va.) High School 


Friday, the 13th of December, was chosen by 
Troupe 3 of East Fairmont, West Virginia, as 
the appropriate presentation date for their pro- 
duction of the well-known mystery thriller, 
The Cat and the Canary. A large crowd was 
present and enjoyed each thrill and shudder to 
the limit. The production was very carefully 
planned, especially in the scenery and effects, 
and was classed by many as the best presented 
play to grace the stage in recent years. 

Only one set was used and the play was 
adapted by changing a few lines. The fire- 
place was placed in the first set, which was 
designated as the eccentric Cyrus’s study, in- 
stead of his library. The heroine occupied a 
comfortable chair by the fireplace instead of 
occupying the bedroom. The secret panel was 
one of the two panels flanking the fireplace. 
With this arrangement the family lawyer fell 
from the same panel into which he had dis- 
appeared. Considerable new scenery was built 
for this production and it will be a valuable 


2 


addition to the 
scenery. 

The Thespians are now looking forward to 
their production of Little Women, which will 
be given in March or April. The Junior class 
play, What Anne Brought Home, was pre- 
sented during the first week in February. 


school’s growing supply of 





First Annual Intra-Mural Play Con- 
test Sponsored at Knoxville, Tenn. 


To arouse greater interest for dramatics 
among students, Thespians of Troupe No. 283 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, High School sponsored 
the first intra-mural one-act play contest on 
January 31. This project was undertaken 
under the supervision of Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., 
director of dramatics and Thespian Regional 
Director for the State of Tennessee. 

The contest was limited to the first four 
extra-curricular clubs whose applications were 
accepted by the Thespians. All applications 
for entry in this event were to be filed with 
Mr. Sams before January 8. Applications were 
signed by the faculty members supervising 
the plays and by the club presidents. 

All entries were limited to thirty-minute 
performances. Special effects or properties 
were furnished by the competing clubs. An 
admission fee of 10 cents was charged. No 
Thespians participated in the contest. 

Two's Company, presented by _represen- 
tatives of the Junior Hy-Y, placed first in 
the contest. Other plays entered were Two 
Gentlemen of the Bench, given by the Open 
Forum, and Anything Can Happen, given by 
the Student Fellowship Club. The contest was 
judged by Mr. E. G. Stevens, assistant 
dramatic director at the University of 
Tennessee. 





Audience Invited to Judge One-Act 
Plays at S. Brownville (Pa.), 
Senior High School 


Members of the audience who attended the 
performance of four one-act plays staged on 
November 21 by the Drama Class of the 
Brownsville Senior High School, South 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, were invited to select 
the best production of the evening. Space for 
a ballot was provided on each program. 











Shirley Watts, Catherine Mae Fallon, and Patricia Callahan 
in a scene from Peg O’ My Heart as produced by the 
Junior Class of Trinity High School, River Forest, III. 
Directed by Miss Orpha G. Pearsoll. 


The following plays were given: Scan- 
dal, A Hospitable Fancy, His Brother’s 
Keeper, and Light. The program was 
presented under the direction of Miss Jean 
Donahey, director of dramatics and Thes- 
pian sponsor for Troupe No. 187, Music 
for the evening was furnished by the 
school orchestra under the direction of 
Miss V. M. Yealy. 

Other productions of this year include 
And It Rained, staged by the Music De- 
partment, on December 12; the produc- 
tion of a three-act farce, Second Fiddle, 
given on October 24, and the presenta- 
tion of the Senior Class play. The latter 
plays were under the direction of Miss 
Donahey. 


Onarga (Ill.) Township High 
School Presents Spooky 
Tavern 





Spooky Tavern, a weird mystery with 
plenty of laughs, was successfully pre- 
sented to a full house at Onarga Town- 
ship High School, Onarga, Illinois, on 
November 15. This play was chosen as 
one of the major productions of the 
vear for several reasons: it gave the cast 
an opportunity to use three dialects, it 
was excellent for working out sound and 
lighting effects, and it gave Thespians 
ample room to experiment in make-up 
and wig-making. It also gave the troupe 
an opportunity to clear some money, as 
there is no royalty fee charged for the 
public performance of this play. Mrs. 
Lolo Eddy, sponsor for Troupe No. 278 
and director of dramatics, had charge of 
this production. 
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Troupe No. 235 of Ellenville, New York, High School. 
Sponsored by Miss Grace Everst. 


Officers for the troupe were elected at a 
meeting held in September at Mrs. Eddy’s 
home. Officers for this year are Made- 
lon Taylor, president; Mary Austin, vice-pres- 
ident; Robert Brown, treasurer, and Charles 
Walker, secretary. The major part of the 
monthly meetings is being devoted to a study 
of various dialects. Meetings are held at the 
homes of Thespian members. 

As a result of the money cleared in the pro- 
duction mentioned above, Thespians are _ be- 
ginning to make plans for the future. Besides 
having sufficient funds to initiate new members 
the club is beginning to make preparations for 
the presentation of a costume play next year. 
The Shakespearean play, The Taming of the 
Shrew, is being considered for this purpose. 

Other plans for the remainder of this year 
include the staging of the Junior Class play, 
Big Time, presented on February 11; a con- 
test one-act play, and the Senior Class play to 
be given during the month of May. 


Huckleberry Finn Staged by Thes- 
pians at Stambaugh, Mich. 


Love affairs, timorously portrayed, had their 
fling when members of the National Thespian 
Club of the Stambaugh, Michigan, High 
School presented the popular play, Huckleberry 
Finn, on January 15 and 16. As many as 
nineteen students were given an opportunity to 
participate in this production, a fact made pos- 
sible by the use of the double cast system. 
Miss Helen Dunhan, director of dramatics and 
Thespian sponsor, had charge of this play. 
Earl Hill was stage manager. Martin La 
Violette assisted in the production. 

Hugo Autz made the following comments 
concerning this production in a local newspaper 
article: 

“All in all, the play succeeded in bringing 
out the spirit of mischief and good fellowship 
that goes with all of Twain’s work. Though 
each of the three acts remained in the same 
room, no member of the audience could 
truthfully say the room wasn't inviting. 
Players changed costumes often, another pleas- 
ing trend. 

“Orval Bond, as the lovable, naughty Huck 
Finn, might have been the real Huck, right 
down to the bare feet which he carried along 
with him through the first two acts. Margaret 
Erickson took full advantage of her colored 
maid lines and gave them the punch they 
needed. William Ross as Tom Sawyer left his 
shyness of the first two acts go and came 
through with some nice bits in the climatic 
final episode. 

“Eatle Dilesky was far from the deadly 
blocking quarterback of the gridiron as he 
proposed to Dorothy Patton but fitted into the 
role, newly grown mustache and all. Others 
taking part in the production and doing their 
share to entertain were Bernice Myefski, Mar- 





jorie Weeks, Veronica Sullivan, the  gossipy 
deaconess, Jeanne Vassari and Leonard 
Holmes. 
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The Ninth Guest Given by Seniors at 
Ellenville (N. Y.) High School 


The first important dramatic event for the 
present season at Ellenville, New York, High 
School was the presentation of the Senior 
Class play, The Ninth Guest by Owen Davis. 
This play was directed by Miss Grace Everst, 
director of dramatics and Thespian sponsor. 
Only one member of the cast was a Thes- 
pian, but the others became Tespians by vir- 
tue of their work in this play. 


Following this event, the dramatic students 
turned their attention to the Duso Dramatic 
League, a local organization which has as its 
aim the promotion of friendly feeling in dra- 
matics among three neighboring schools. The 
first play given before this group was Gertrude 
Jennings The Bathroom Door, presented by 
the Ellenville students. 


During Drama Week the second meeting 
of the league was held in Ellenville. The 
Monkeys Paw, a tragedy by W. W. Jacobs, 
was given by the Ellenville Thespians. 


Plans for the future include the production 
of two evenings of one-act plays, the proceeds 
of which will be given to school organizations. 
Nine students were admitted to Thespian mem- 
bership early in February. 





Thespian Scholarship 


A free vacation equivalent to $300, 
includes board, room, and everything else 
excepting transportation to and from The 
Berkshire Theatre Workshop, Malden 
Bridge, N. Y., where weekly plays are 
produced in the Nell Gwyn Theatre be- 
fore paid audiences; horseback, tennis, 
fencing, dancing, fundamentals in the- 
atre and platform arts; months of july 
and August; to girls between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-two who are mem- 
bers of The National Thespian Society. 


CONTEST: For the best one-act play 
submitted, requiring thirty minutes to 
produce, the judges will award this free 
vacation. 


REQUIREMENTS: Manuscripts 
must be typewritten, double space, with 
pages numbered. Contestants limited to 
one manuscript. Evidence of Thespian 
membership must be submitted in the 
form of a letter from the Troupe spon- 
sor. No rejected manuscript returned 
unless accompanied by stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Rights to winning 
‘play are to be assigned and belong to 
The Bishop-Lee School, 73 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass., who are making this 
award. Contest closes June 1, 1936. 
Address letters of inquiry and entries to 
The Bishop-Lee School. 











Thespian Wins North Carolina 
Playwriting Contest 


Miss Sadie Mae Deal, member of Troupe 
No. 315 of Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
High School, won this year’s state-wide original 
playwriting contest with her play, The Bridal 
Chamber, a Florida folk tragedy. This is the 
second consecutive year in which Miss Deal has 
won this highly coveted honor. Mr. C. M. 
Edson, director of dramatics and Thespian 
sponsor, is responsible for supervising the work 
of several students who have written plays or 
engaged in directing. 

Numerous productions have been presented 
during the past year at Rocky Mount High 
School. Early in the fall the Dramatic Class 
started the season with a three-act mystery- 
comedy, Hold Everything, which proved a 
huge success. Robert Scott, a student, wrote a 
one-act Christmas play which was presented by 
the class just before the holidays. 

A year ago the class entered the production 
and original playwriting contest at Chapel Hill. 
Their entry, The Grand Cham’s Diamond, won 
second place in the preliminary contest. Miss 
Deal’s play, The Word of a Huckins, winner 
in the playwriting contest, was presented in 
Chapel Hill on March 28 as a guest per- 
formance. 

Productions for the present year include two 
student-directed one-act plays, Swamp Spirit 
and Not Quite Such a Goose, and _ the 
dramatic class play, Ghost Parade, which drew 
a full house in spite of inclement weather. 
Why the Chimes Rang was given during the 
Christmas season. 

Plays for the remainder of this season will 
include the production of a _ few student- 
directed plays, the senior class play, and a 
Shakespearean play. The school is also partic- 
ipating in the state one-act play contest with 
the drama, Drums of Death. Troupe officers 
for this year are Sadie Mae Deal, president ; 
Nelle Speight, secretary, and Frances Daught- 
ridge, treasurer. Other members of the troupe 
are Joyce Powell, A. W. House, Sol Fligel, 
Mary O. Ellington and Ruth Hart. 





Cheney (Wash.) High School Has 


Numerous Dramatic Projects 


A new interest in dramatics has been created 
under the sponsorship of Miss Eloise Neilson, 
director of dramatics and sponsor for Troupe 
No. 267, at Cheney, Washington, High School. 
One of the recent major productions for this 
school was the Junior class play, New Fires, 
in which several Thespians had leading roles. 
Six weeks were spent in the preparation of 
this plav. The production was a complete suc- 
cess dramatically and a moderate success finan- 
cially. 

Another major histrionic project for this 
season is the production of a group of one- 
act plays. These plays will be staged for the 
purpose of augmenting a virtually depleted 
treasury and keeping the dramatic clubs busy 
until the all-school play, scheduled for produc- 
tion on May Day. 

Thespian activities include several projects 
of a social nature. Late in November, the 
members of the club motored to Spokane to 
attend Miss Elizabeth Mae Cronan’s produc- 
tion of Paul Claudel’s religious play, The Tid- 
ings Brought to Mary. This play was a beau- 
tiful and unforgettable prelude to the Christ- 
mas season. Thespians carefully observed de- 
tails of stage and lighting effects, groupings, 
costuming, etc., for discussion later. Particu- 
larly valuable was the fact that this play por- 
trayed the French peasants of the twelfth cen- 
tury, a period important in the development 
of the drama but one rather difficult for stu- 
dents to visualize. 

Other activities of this season included a 
tour of the Fox Theater in Spokane, and the 
sponsoring of a joint meeting with other Thes- 
pian troupes from the state of Washington. 
Ten Thespians comprise the troupe at pres- 
ent; others are to be admitted in the near 
future. 
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Advertising Plan Suggested 
by Indiana Troupe Used 
Successfully at 
Florence, Colo. 


The importance of exchanging 
suggestions among Thespian 
troupes is clearly shown in the 
case of a recent production at 
Florence, Colorado. The play for 
this occasion was The Family Up- 
stairs, a three-act comedy presented 
under the sponsorship of the Thes- 
pians of Florence High School. 
Miss Augusta Kimpton, director 
of dramatics, writes as follows: 

“In advertising our play we fol- 
lowed the plan used by Troupe 
No. 225 of Cannelton, Indiana, in 
advertising Huckleberry Finn. We 
say thanks to Mr. Mitchner. The 
plan worked very well for us, 
too.” Mr. Mitchner is sponsor for 
the Cannelton troupe and his ar- 
ticle on how the above play was 
advertised appeared in our Sep- 
tember-October number. 

The cast for The Family Up- 
stairs included the following Thes- 
pians: Nelson Moorhead, _ Tess 
Brown, Charles Conrado, Mar- 


guerite Campion, Clinton Edwards, Catheryne 


Fox, and Margie Davis. Joyce Berardi, a fresh- 
man, and Billy Gill, a sophomore, also took 
part in the play. Thespian members at Flor- 
ence are limited to students of the Junior and 
Senior classes. 

The inter-class one-act play contest was 
sponsored by the troupe on December 19 and 
20. This is the third year in which this con- 
test has been sponsored and it is rapidly be- 
coming a traditional activity. The plays were 
directed by Sam Stoddard, Kathleen Munson, 
Charles Conrado, and Nelson Moorhead. The 
Junior play, The Red Lamp, directed by Miss 
Munson, won first place. The Senior play, 
Minerva Sets The Stage, directed by Mr. Stod- 
dard, won second place. Eileen Jennings and 
Bill Zontine received first honors for the best 
actress and actor respectively. 

A three-act play, A Ready Made Family, 
was presented by the Debate Club and directed 
by Miss Eleanor Uhrlaub, an alumni Thespian. 
This is the second occasion in which a student 
has directed a full evening play. This school 
has many reasons to be proud of its Thespian 
directors. 

Other productions for this vear include the 
Junior and Senior Class plays. Miss Kimpton 
was recently appointed Regional Director for 
the state of Colorado. 


Ripley (W. Va.) High School Has 
Highly Successful Record 
in Dramatics 

Twelve major productions, ten  operettas, 
and over a dozen one-act plays comprise the 
highly successful record in dramatics for Rip- 
ley, W. Va., High School, which recently or- 
ganized Troupe No. 312 under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Margaret Lambie and Principal 
Stuart P. Armstrong. 

Among successful productions given by this 
school in the past year were: Green Stockings, 
Clarence, Grumpy, Once There Was a Prin- 
cess, and The Whole Town’s Talking. Last 
vear the Speech Class of the school gave an 
enormously popular performance of the Kath- 
arine Cornell acting-version of Little Women. 
The Senior Class play was Noel Coward’s I'll 
Leave It to You. 

Operettas which have been given include: 
Miss Cherryblossom, The Belle of Barcelona, 
Purple Towers, Tulip Time, The Lucky Jade 
In the Garden of the Shah, Daniel Boone, 
Rose of the Danube, and Green Cheese. Two 
original operettas written by faculty members, 
Gypsy Moon and The Scarlet Shawl, have 
proved the greatest financial successes. 

One-act plays produced recently include: 
It Took a Woman, Two Gentlemen on a 
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Troupe No. 28 of Florence, Colorado, High School. 
Augusta J. Kimpton, Thespian Regional Director for State of Colorado. 





Bench, Violet Moves In, Wienies on Wednes- 
day, Not Quite Such a Goose, Sauce for the 
Goslings, The Ghost Hunters, Three’s a Crowd, 
Sparkin’, The Trysting Place, and The Ghost 
Story. 

Productions for this year opened with the 
popular play, Skidding. This was followed 
by Drums of Death, the first mystery play 
given by this school in several years. The 
Little Theatre Club gave Tons of Money. 
The January play, The Black Flamingo, was 
successful both financially and artistically. 
Sun-Up was given in March. Two other 
major entertainments are planned for the re- 
mainder of this season. 

Affiliation with the National Thespian So- 
ciety was motivated by the fact that Ripley 
High School won the Jackson County One-Act 
Play Contest last vear with the play, One Fine 
Day. Betty McGrew, new troupe president, 
was selected as the best actress in the country. 

Eleven Thespians comprise the charter roll. 
They are: Claude Casto, Velma Casto, Zula 
Mae Casto, Junior Cottrill, Elizabeth Faber, 
Cleek Fisher, Flao Litton, Betty McGrew, Ruth 
Miller, Glen Skeen, and Oreta Staats, Mrs. 
Elizabeth McGrew and Elbert Goodwin, fac- 
ulty members, are also interested in foster- 
ing dramatics. VELMA Casto, Secretary. 





Thespians of New Kensington (Pa.) 
High School Enjoy Active 


Dramatic Season 


The educational value as well as the pop- 
ularity of dramatics is easily shown in the 
many varied activities which Thespians of the 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, have _ spon- 
sored during this season. Under the capable 
supervision of Miss Ida Mae Fiscus, director 
of dramatics and Thespian sponsor, students 
interested in dramatics have had several op- 
portunities to participate in programs of a worth 
while nature. 

Early in October, members of both the 
Dramatic Club and the Thespian troupe held 
an afternoon dance. Several committees com- 
posed of members of the junior and senior 
classes were chosen to supervise this happy 
event. Funds realized from events of this kind 
are used for Thespian initiations. 

Somebody's Crazy was the first of a series of 
original skits given at Thespian meetings. This 
was a hilarious comedy written by Gabriel 
O’Fiesh and Edwin Hart, two members of the 
club. The main event of the evening, how- 
ever, was the production of Tarkington’s play, 
The Trysting Place, acted by Thespians. A 
reading entitled Betty at the Baseball Game 
was given by Regina Shipman. 


Sponsored by Miss the Thespian Club. 


On November 12, Mrs. H. B. 
Weaver, a well-known speaker and 
reader and former teacher of pub- 
lic speaking at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, gave a splendid interpreta- 
tion of the play, Dust of the 
Road. Mrs. Weaver's portrayals of 
the various characters were ex- 
tremely well-done. Her listeners 
were highly pleased. 

On November 25, members of 
the Thespian club gave two one- 
act plays at a Safety Meeting 
sponsored by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. The plays for 
this occasion were Green Lights 
and Silver Shoes. Two other plays, 
Alice Blue Gown and If Men 
‘Played Bridge as Women Do, were 
given at the Dramatic Club meet- 
ing on November 26. 

Late in January, a number of 
other dramatic activities were spon- 
‘sored by members of the Dramatic 
Club and the Thespian Club. Two 
Crooks and a Lady was given by 
the Thespians. On January 22, 
eight students were initiated into 
Principal 
Weaver, as honorary member of 
the National Thespians, adminis- 
tered the oath of membership. 

Here Comes Charlie was produced on Feb- 
ruary 25. Thespians were in charge of this 
successful production. 


- 





One-Act Plays Presented by 
DeVilbiss High School 
of Toledo, Ohio 


A program of three one-act plays was pre- 
sented by the Oral Expression Class and Play 
Shop of the DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, 
Ohio, on November 8. The plays given in- 
cluded a fantasy, The Knave of Hearts, by 
Louise Saunders; a tragedy, The Monkey’s 
Paw, by W. W. Jacobs; and a comedy, A 
Wedding, by John Kirkpatrick. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Whaley, director of dramatics 
and Thespian sponsor was ably assisted by a 
number of students. The production staff in- 
cluded Abner Martin, business; Art Ulmer, 
Jr., John Webb, stage ; Jeannette Drake, prop- 
erty; Betty Barefoot and Patricia Smith, pub- 
licity ; Betty Lehman, make-up ; Louise Rowan, 
wardrobe; Louis Crandall, house manager ; 
Bob Schlagheck, electrician; George Banta, 
George Hopfield and Robert Olney, construc- 
tion ; and Betty Sheets, stage design. A num- 
ber of students had parts in the three plays. 





Thespians of Jeannette (Pa.) High 
School Supervise Activities of 


Dramatic Club 


An important duty of Troupe No. 304 of 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, high school is that of 
supervising all activities of the Grex Club, the 
school’s regular dramatic club. Miss Margaret 
Dickroeger is in charge of all dramatic work. 

Members of the Grex Club meet on the 
fourth Wednesday of each month. Meetings 
are held during the regular activity period. 
The period is devoted to practical exercises 
in pronunciation and enunciation, reports on 
recent stage plays and short sketches from the 
lives of famous actors and actresses. Two 
weeks after each regular meeting a one-act 
play is given at a special meeting held after 
school. These plays are attended by members 
who act as critics. 

The program committee, early in the year, 
made yearbooks for the club members. These 
booklets contained the names of the various 
committees, programs for the entire year, and 
other announcements of interest to all. The 
acting hints suggested by Troupe No. 198 of 
Paris, Tennessee, in the September-October 1s- 
sue of The High School Thespian, were used 
in compiling the booklet. 
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SCENIC AND LIGHTING EFFECTS COSTUMES EVERYTHING FOR THE STAGE 


Distance No Barrier 


| “BROADWAY SERVICE AT HAVERHILL PRICES" 


46-52 Send for 1936 Price Plan Announcement and Catalogue. 


South Main 





Street HOOKER -HOWE COSTUME Co. 











North Caro- 
lina Play- 
makers Pro- | 
duction | 


Berkeley 
Square 








Direction of 
ProfessorW. 
R. Taylor. 


Costumes 
Hooker- 


Howe 


Transportation Paid to Your Door 


HAVERHILL 
MASS. 








On November 21, the Grex Club, including 
members and friends, attended a production 
of The Great Waltz staged at the Nixon 
Theater in Pittsburgh. Two similar theatre 
parties were held last year, thus giving students 
an opportunity to see professional players. 

On December 12 the Grex Club presented 
The Mummy and Mumps, a farce in three acts, 
to a very appreciative audience. As a result of 
this production several students became eligible 
for Thespian membership. 

The Thespian initation and banquet was 
held on February 5. A very attractive program 
was prepared for this occasion. Dorothy Helzel 
acted as toastmaster. Betty L. Best spoke on 
“The Professional Actor.” Others who par- 
ticipated in the program were Sam Whiteman, 
Marian Adler, Earl Roberts, M. Arena, F. 
Shresk, R. Helzel, B. Breinig and M. Orr. 














A NEW KIND OF SCENERY 


for the School Stage. Artistic. Durable. Inexpensive. Re- 
quires no framing. Send dimension for lowest estimate. 


Practical, inexpensive Home Study Courses in Scenic and 
Applied Arts for teachers and pupils. Prospectus on request. 


ENKEBOLL SCENIC STUDIOS 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 
tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrica! 
Effects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 


ist 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 4th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE THEATRE INDUSTRY of New York 


THESPIANS! 


DIRECTORS, INSTRUCTORS 

AND DRAMATIC STAFFS 

A dependable Guide for 

everyone interested in or 

connected with the theatre 
ON SALE AT 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
48 WEST 52“ST. NEW YORK.NY. 
OR THE PUBLISHE 


ANDY GREEN BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 


214 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORKA.WY. 
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Plans for the near future include the spon- 
soring of an Inter-Class One-Act Play con- 
test. All classes will participate. The winning 
play will be awarded a prize. After this event 
the club members plan to set aside an eve- 
ning for exhibiting their talents to their friends 
and relatives by presenting several one-act 
plays. 

Betty SuustTeErR, Sec’y Grex Club. 


R. U. R. Major Production for 
Thespians of Hazelton (Pa.) 
High School 


Karel Capek’s satiric melodrama, R. U. R. 


was presented as the major production of the 
year by the Thespians of Troupe No. 257 of 
the Senior High School of Hazelton, Penn- 
svyivania. This successful production was staged 
on March 20, under the direction of Miss 
Edith Harrison, director of dramatics and 
Thespian sponsor at this school. 

Of special interest to all directors is the 
plan used by Miss Harrison and her students 
in advertising this play. A contest was held 
for the best and most novel advertisement 
scheme. Some of the advertising stunts proj- 
ected to bring R. U. R. favorably before the 
public, besides the usual poster and newspaper 
campaign were: a parade of Thespians dressed 
as robots with revolutionary placards, the same 
costumed robots visiting the Junior High 
School assemblies with letters that spelled the 
name of the play, a miniature stage exhibit 
showing a scene from the play with puppets 
representing the actors placed in the window 
of a store downtown, a radio broadcast feat- 
uring the robot revolution, and handbills mim- 
eographed by the Commercial Department and 
distributed throughout the schools and in the 
residential sections by Thespians. 

Troupe 257 of the National Thespians 
opened this year under a new director, Miss 
Edith Harrison, with only seven members. 
Since no new members were eligible, their 
first step was to organize a group of appren- 
tice Thespians known as the Playmakers. This 
they did by inviting all interested students to 
present a scene from a good play as a trvout. 
After the tryout, a group of thirty or forty 
students were selected to found the Playmak- 
ers organization. These two _ organizations 
function as one, with the Thespians acting as 
the officers and governing board. On April 
24th, the Thespian will admit new members 
who have qualified to become National Thes- 
pians. This dav will be observed by the wear- 
ing of the Thespian colors, by the presentation 
of a one-act play in assembly, and by the for- 
mal initiation ceremony at the meeting after 
school. ; 

The troupe this vear is studving modern 
American drama. This study includes the pre- 
sentation of one playwright at each meet- 
ing, a discussion of his life and the produc- 
tion of one of his plays as a “forum” produc- 
tion. A forum play is one that is presented 
for study in a Thespian meeting, with dis- 
cussion of the play afterwards by the mem- 


bers of the club. Thespians are encouraged 
to bring their friends to these meetings, and the 
faculty of the school is invited to attend. 
Since their organization a short time ago, the 
Thespian and Playmaker group have presented 
Kelly's Finders- Keepers and  ‘Tarkington’s 
Beauty and the facobin. The plays are all 
handled by student coaches, with the direc- 
tor supervising two or more of the rehearsals. 
Make-up, costuming, staging and properties 
are handled by student committees. 

Other activities for the present vear have 
included a special course in make-up, held 
after school hours and comprising both theory 
and practice, and work in the “Radio Guild,” 
a club open to both Thespians and members 
of the public speaking classes. Through this 
club a number of one-act plays have been pre- 
sented over the local station WAZL. 





Dramatic Class of Wichita (Kans.) 
High School East Sponsors 
Numerous Activities 
During Season 


Dramatic activities for the Wichita, Kansas, 
High School East, began this year with the 
presentation of The Christmas Story, a series 
of readings and tableaux adapted from Ben 
Hur and arranged by Jane Taylor Miuiller. 
Since the class work of the seniors during the 
first semester centers around the production 
phase—stage sets, costumes, lights, make-up— 
it was felt that this pageant was a fitting 
climax to the work. Six students were se- 
lected as readers and the tableaux consisted of 
The Three Wise Men on the Desert; Joseph 
and Mary, a Judean Family, Peddlers, Beggars, 
and the Innkeeper in the Courtyard of the 
Inn; the Shepherds, Gabriel, and the Angels 
on the Hillside; King Herod, the Chief Priest, 
and members of the Lesser Sanhedrim in the 
Court Room; the Three Wise Men Before 
King Herod in the Throne Room; the Holy 
Family, the Judean Family, the Three Wise 
Men, the Shepherds, and the Angels in the 
Stable. Pipe organ music was played softly 
during the readings and a quartet from 
members of the faculty sang Christmas hymns 
during the tableaux. The lighting was done 
from the towers which made the entire set- 
tings very effective. While the more elaborate 
costumes of the kings were rented, others were 
made by the students, as were the beards for 
the 25 members of the Lesser Sanhedrim. In- 
stead of the usual “bath-robe” costumes for 
the Shepherds, skins were used as is suggested 
in the reading. 

It has been a custom for several years to 
present the Christmas program free from any 
admission price. This year the pageant was 
given for a morning assembly for the entire 
student body and guests as a part of the Visit- 
ing days program sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

As a project for class work students are asked 
to prepare notebooks with clippings, pictures, 
write-ups of plays read or seen. This year it 
was suggested that those who wished might 
substitute the building of miniature stages. 
Eleven very good-looking stages were brought 
in. Several were of special interest because 
of the various sets and lighting plans. One 
was provided with a revolving stage. Students 
were asked to write-up their experiences in the 
constructing—giving time required to build, 
cost, fun, difficulties, etc. 

Dramatics classwork is offered to juniors 
twice a week and to seniors three times a week. 
The six one-act plays by the juniors and the 
two three-act plavs by the seniors are a part 
of the program on the activity ticket. The 
senior class play is sponsored by members of 
the entire senior class complimentary to their 
parents and friends. Members of the class each 
pay a fee of 25 cents and in turn receive five 
tickets. In this manner expenses are taken 
care of, parents and friends are guests, all 
members of the class feel that they have had 
a part in the senior play even though it is 
presented by members of the senior dramatics 
class. 
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“COSTUMES BY VAN HORN’”’ 


GIVES YOUR PRODUCTION THAT PROFESSIONAL FINISH. 
SEND US YOUR COSTUME PLOTS FOR OUR SPECIAL RENTAL RATES. 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


| 12th and Chestnut Streets 
AUTHORITIES ON PERIOD COSTUMES 
| SPECIAL RATE TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL THESPIAN DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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A scene from GUN-SHY, Senior Class play, 1935, for Harbor High School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. Directed by Mr. Charles R. Orr. 


Dixon Players of New todo Wie. 
consin, Organize Troupe After 
Attending Thespian Programs 


As a result of being the guests of Troupe 
No. 103, of Neenah, Wisconsin, High School, 
the Dixon Players of the Washington High 
School, New London, have organized a sim- 
ilar club at their own school. On their first 
trip to Neenah, the Players saw the Thespian 
production of The Wizard of Oz. This was 
followed by an invitation to attend one of the 
reguar Thespians’ meeting. So impressed were 
these students with the work done at Neenah, 
that they petitioned, soon after, for member- 
ship in the National Thespian Society. Mr. 
H. H. Brockhaus is in charge of dramatics 
and now sponsor for the new Thespian club. 

Formal installation exercises for Troupe No. 
119 were held on February 19. Mr. Brockhaus 
conducted the installation. Mr. H. H. Helms, 
superintendent of schools, spoke to the newly 
formed Thespian club. The following students 
comprise the charter roll: Carolyn Calef, 
Dorice Ziemer, Margaret Ann King, Marilyn 
Litts, David Klatt, Rudd Meiklejohn, Bryle 
Mae Jeffers, Roland Rosenberger, Ray Wau- 
shesock, Blanche Irvin, Martin O’Brien, Robert 
O’Brien, Harold Herres, Peggie Spurr. 

A number of plays and dramatic projects 
are to be presented at this school under the 
sponsorship of Mr. Brockhaus and the Dixon 
Plavers. The program for this year includes 
the production of a three-act mystery by the 
Players, the Senior Class play, the writing and 
staging of an original graduation program, the 
presentation of Graham’s play, Call It a Day, 
by the dramatics class, and the staging of a 
one-act play contest. For the latter project, 
sponsored and directed by the Dixon Players, 
each of the four classes in school will produce 
a play to be used for an assembly program. A 
prize will be awarded to the winners. The 
following plays will be used: Apostrophe in 
Modern Dress, It Pays to Be a Poffle, A Weak- 
ness for Nurses, and The Inner Urge. Plays 
already given this year include Say It With 
Flowers, given as an all-school comedy, and 
Whitethorn at Yule, staged by the Dramatics 
Class. 

The program for last year was equally as 
impressive. For the all-school comedy, Dollars 
to Doughnuts was given. Your Money or Your 
Wife, by Glenn Hughes, was produced as the 
Senior Class play. An original graduation 
pageant entitled The Rise of Secondary Edu- 
cation was written and produced by the Senior 
English Class. The Dixon Players’ Club was 
organized, and under the sponsorship of this 
group a one-act play, Cabbages, was staged. 
The Dixon Players are looking forward to 
greater accomplishments now that the school 
is a member of the National Thespian Society. 
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Sun Shy mail W ap pin’ Wharf Staged 
by Ashtabula, Ohio, Harbor 
High School 


Two recent productions given by the Ashta- 


bula, Ohio, Harbor High School are Gun Shy, 


given by the Senior Class of 1935, and Wap- 
pin’ Warf, a frightful comedy of pirates suc- 
cessfully presented by the Dramatic Club. Both 
of these plays were directed by Mr. C. R. Orr, 
director of dramatics and sponsor for Troupe 
No. 165. 

The first of these plays, Gun Shy, afforded 
an opportunity for a great deal of amusement. 
The costumes and scenery were very effective. 
The part of the big game hunter was taken 
by Tauno Lintala. Others who took part in 
the play were Jane Henry, Raymond Brown, 
Hildur Fager, and Robert Kuivinen, all mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Club. 

For the production of Wappin’ Wharf there 
was splendid co-operation from every one con- 
nected with the play. The costumes were typi- 
cal of the brightness and most striking of pirate 
regalia. They were made by the sewing de- 
partment. The scene painting and costume 
dyeing were done by the art classes. The con- 
struction of all scenery was in charge of the 
Manual Arts department. Tickets and clever 
programs were printed by the Advanced Print- 
ing department. Frank Saarinen, a member 
of the Dramatic Club, made the special ar- 
ticles for the play such as the wooden legs, 
hooked arm, and the swords and cutlasses. 
This play was highly successful in every re- 
spect. 





Thespian Troupes from State of 
Washington Hold Joint Banquet 
in Spokane 


A triangular banquet in which Thespians 
from Central Valley High School, West Val- 
ley High School, and Cheney - High School par- 
ticipated, was given on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 10, in the gold room of the Desert Hotel 
in Spokane, Wash. The Thespians from Cen- 
tral Valley High School, with Miss Lotta 
June Miller, assistant National Thespian di- 
rector, as sponsor, had charge of the banquet 
this vear. 

Leonard Beardsley, acting as toastmaster, did 
a nice piece of work by stimulating everyone 
present to action concerning Thespian activi- 
ties for the state. The event was so enthu- 
siastically enjoyed by all that plans are being 
made to hold the banquet annually. 

In the center of the huge “T” shaped table 
was a large golden ““T”’ with “National Thes- 
pian” inscribed in blue on each side. Radiat- 
ing from the “T’’ were blue streamers which 
extended to the three ends of the table. Down 








HAPPY DAYS 


By GLENN HUGHES 


Four Males Six Females 


One Easy Interior 


Bran’ new, clean and funny farce- 
comedy for young folks in three 
acts. We commend it highly to 
High School Thespians. This is 
the first announcement to appear 
in any catalog, magazine or list of 
plays. Wouldn’t you like to be 
among the first to produce it? It 
will be a case of “Happy Days Are 
Here Again” for the entire cast 
and audience. 


Royalty, $15.00 Books, 50 Cents 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, 


or 
448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


Massachusetts 





FOR BETTER STAGE ) 
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Prize Winning 
Plays 


by Tacie Hanna Rew 
(Tacie May Hanna) 
“HYACINTHS”— Ist Prize in South- 
ern California One- 


Act Play Tournament, 1934. 


“CLIPPED’— lst Prize in Southern 


California One Act Play 
Tournament, 1935. 


(as produced by Touchstone Drama Workshop, 
niversity of Southern California) 
Samuel French publications. 


A new three-act play— 
“THE TWO IMPOSTORS” 


now in demand by high schools 


For information concerning ‘“‘The Two Im- 
postors’’ and other plays by Mrs. Rew address: 


TACIE HANNA REW 
School of Speech 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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ROMANCE 
IN COMEDY 
THREE DRAMA 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


STAND AND DELIVER 
By JULIA FRANCIS WOOD 


A play of ingenious turns and twists of plot, 
in which Sir Anthony Killigrew is taught how 
dangerous it can be to scorn the lovely Jennifer 
Arle. Plays 30 minutes. 3 W, 5 M. Books, 
50c each. 


THE TANGLED WEB 
By CHARLES G. STEVENS 


After scolding Kate Regan severely for lying, 
the Professor is surprised and shocked to hear 
himself use the king’s English for telling whop- 
pers. Very funny in action and dialogue. 35 
minutes. 2 W, 2 M. 50c. 


OUR DEAREST 
POSSESSION 


By ROBERT MIDDLEMASS 


This brand new drama by the author of the 
far-famed The Valiant, about a crisis in their 
lives that brought new understanding between a 
mother- and daughter-in-law, will be one of the 
most popular of plays for all-women casts. 6 W. 


- 


Plays 35 minutes. 50c. 


The Play Department 


LONGMANS 


GREEN AND CQO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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COMMENCEMENT 


WHEN MARBLE SPEAKS 
(World Peace) 


Copy, 50 cents Royalty, $5.00 
THE GATEWAY 
Copy, 50 cents Royalty, $5.00 
THE BUILDERS 
Copy, 60 cents Royalty, $10.00 
THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH 
Copy, 50 cents Royalty, $5.00 
THE KINGDOM OF BOOKS 
Copy, 50 cents Royalty, $5.00 
EVERY YOUTH 
A Morality Play 
Copy, 60 cents Royalty, $10.00 
BROTHERS 
One-Act Play with an Appeal 
for Education 
Copy, 40 cents Royalty, $5.00 


Schools in hundreds of cities have found 
the above pageants the medium of a vital- 
ized commencement. 


Descriptive List sent upon request 


WALTER L. BISSELL 
3397 Bradford Rd. Cleveland, O. 
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Thespian Troupe No. 181, Roosevelt-Wilson High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Mr. A. Argyle Knight (center), 


a —_ 


Sponsored by 


Thespian Regional Director for West Virginia. 











the center of the tables were tall blue tapers 
in gold candleholders. Thespians from Central] 
and West Valley High Schools had charge of 
the table decorations. Cheney High School 
made attractive blue and gold place cards with 
the Thespian symbol on each. 

The progarm included speeches by the 
presidents of the three troupes. Werner Ros- 
enquist represented Central Valley; Rodney 
Alexander, West Valley ; and Shirley ‘Stronach, 
Cheney High School. Carol Polwarth sang 
a group of popular songs and Curtis Butler 
(West Valley) presented a reading. Helen 
Mewhirter of Cheney also gave a reading. Cen- 
tral Valley presented a one-act play in jazz 
time, directed by Viola Beal. Thespian spon- 
sors for the three schools were present. They 
are: Miss Eliose Neilson of Cheney; Miss 
Miller of Central Valley, and Mr. R. N. 
Doud of West Valley. 





High School of Clay Center, Kansas, 
Presents Successful Performance 


After One-Week Rehearsal 


What may be regarded as a unique record 
for the preparation of a major play is the 
plan used by the Clay County Community 
High School of Clay Center, Kansas, in re- 
hearsing and staging the comedy, Tons of 
Money, which was produced on November 26 
as the 1937 Class play. This plan is described 
as follows by Miss Ruth A. Stout, director of 
dramatics and sponsor for the recently organ- 
ized Troupe No. 314 of the National Thes- 
plans: 

“According to the customary plan in this 
school, the coach and entire staff were ex- 
cused from classes for one week and the play 
was put on with just one week’s intensive work. 
This would seem not to be as advantageous 
to the members of the cast as far as the value 
to be received from participating in the play, 
but seems to be the only plan that has been 
found satisfactory in this community. None of 
the students had participated in any public per- 
formance before, but the remarks of the 
audience made them feel that the final product 
was a finished one. 

“For the first time in the history of C. C. C. 
H. S. productions, complete scenery was used, 
instead of the usual curtains plus window and 
door frames. The oral English classes had as 





their project the construction of the scenery. 
Those who took special pride in its construc- 
tion were thrilled to hear the gasp which came 
from the audience as the curtain opened for 
the first time. In spite of the fact that the 
advertisement had announced special scenerv, 
the audience had not anticipated the complete 
effect. One member of the cast achieved great 
success In constructing a grandfather clock, and 
boys worked out a plan whereby the pendulum 
was made to swing back and forth, by means 
of a metronome, which also provided the tick, 
and fortunately, ran through the whole of 
each act. Nine members of the Junior class, 
in addition to the cast, were used in the va- 
rious capacities of student directors, prompters, 
stage and business managers, etc. 

“The play and cast were unusual in that no 
one got the least tired of the play, and all 
members were so enthused and so much en- 
joved giving the performance itself, that they 
wished they might start on a new play the 
next week.” 





600 High Schools Participate in Texas 
State One-Act Play Contest 


According to Morton Brown, director of 
dramatics for the Texas Interscholastic League, 
about 600 high schools of the Lone Star state 
are participating in this year’s one-act play 
contest, one of the numerous contests which 
the league sponsors in the state. This enroll- 
ment is an increase of 100 schools over last 
year’s. This is also the tenth birthday of the 
contest. 

Mr. Brown makes the following obesrvation 
with respect to this event, the finals of which 
are held in Hogg Auditorium, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin: 

“Contestants literally represent the four 
corners of the state, from Mission to Pampa, 
from El Paso to Beaumont, with every sec- 
tion in between liberally represented. It is 
noteworthy that the schools from smaller 
towns seem to have no trouble in holding their 
own, last year Mission winning first place with 
Georgetown runner-up.” 

Our readers will recall that first honors in 
this state-wide contest for last year were 
awarded to Thespian Troupe No. 85 of Mis- 
sion, Texas, High School. Mr. Arthur Hayes 
directed the winning play, Sparkin’. 
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Send for our complete 1936 
catalogue for descriptions of 
these full-length plays which 
we particularly recommend: 


| Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 

Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 


Mignonette 


_ We publish all types of enter- 
| tainment material, one-act 
plays, operettas, skits, novelty 
| stunts, orations, declamatory 
_ readings, Junior high plays, 
children’s material, etc. 
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Banquet Climaxes Numerous Thes- 
pian Activities at Sterling (Colo.) 
High School 


As a result of numerous dramatic activities 
sponsored during the first semester at Logan 
County High School, Sterling Colorado, mem- 
bers of Troupe No. 87 held on February 10 
a banquet in the school cafeteria for both ac- 
tive and graduate Thespians. Mr. William 
Markward, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and now director of dramatics and 
sponsor for Troupe 87, had charge of this oc- 
casion. 

Tables for the banquet were formed in a 
semi-circle, and opposite these, the stage man- 
agers had constructed a temporary stage equip- 
ped with candle footlights. During the ban- 
quet new members of the club entertained the 
old ones with impromptu farces, melodramas, 
fantasies, and tragedies. Another interesting 
feature of the evening was the place cards. 
Each was an original pen-and-ink sketch of 
some figure from dramatic literature. After 
the banquet, formal initiation of eight students 
took place at the home of one ot the club 
members. New students added to Thespian 
membership were Jennie Morison, Jo Morison, 
Jane Ellen McConley, Regina Schnitzer, Ger- 
aldine Skinner, Kosalie Speltz, Doreen Ken- 
nedy, and Charles Rife. 

The first major production of the year was 
DeForest’s dramatization of Little Women, pre- 
sented to the largest audience a Sterling play 
has had for a number of years. On January 
1U, the ‘Lhespians gave as their annual play 
Charles Quimby Burdette’s New Fires. Miss 
Louise Hagan, school librarian, considered the 
latter play the most wholesome play she had 
ever seen. 

A number of one-act plays have also been 
presented for chapel programs. Of these the 
most artistic was the Quintero Brothers Sunny 
Morning, and the one most enjoyed by the 
student body, Rich Man, Poor Man. The 
senior class has chosen Skidding to be pre- 
sented on April 3. 





Students Direct Plays at South 
High School, Lima, Ohio 


Three student-directed one-act plays have 
been presented this year at South High School, 
Lima, Ohio, under the supervision of Miss 
Thelma Glassford, director of dramatics and 
sponsor for the recently-organized Thespian 
Troupe No. 317. 

Phyllis Lee directed Romance Is a Racket 
with Jerry Humes, Vernon Patterson, Catherine 
Settlemire, Mabel Hill, Alice Sauer, Ronald 
Bitler and Joan Nesbitt in the cast. Mar- 
garet Mulbarger directed Numbers, and Juanita 
Newland, Pauline Green and Marjory Dawson 
portrayed the three characters. Confessions was 
directed by Jerry Humes with Carl Evans and 
Winifred Hodde. 

At an open meeting on February 12th Mr. 
George Maxfield, faculty stage manager, ex- 
plained how various lighting effects are 
achieved—and at another meeting in March, 
Miss Marie Bowlus, senior class dramatic 
coach, read a one-act play. Plans have also 
been made for a make-up demonstration, spon- 
sored by the troupe, for the benefit of the 
school dramatic club and for an elaborate cer- 
emony when the new members of the troupe 
are initiated. 

Among the plays in which Thespians have 
had important roles are Tiger House, Growing 
Pains, and the operetta, The Ghost of Lollypop 
Bay. 

The troupe officers for 1936 are president, 
Donald Brown; secretary-treasurer, Phyllis 
Lee; and Grant Neds, reporter. Miss Glass- 
ford has planned a number of worth-while 
projects for the remainder of this school year. 











To Satisfy the 
Demand for 
New Material 


We Offer the Following 








FULL LENGTH PLAYS: 


Four outstanding plays by Glenn 
Hughes, Director of Drama, University 
of Washington 


DOLLARS TO DOUGHNUTS 
5m,5w. Royalty $15 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
5 m,6w. Royalty $15 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR WIFE 
7 m, 5 w, 4 Extras. Royalty $15 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
6m,6w. Royalty $15 


THIS THING CALLED HAPPINESS 
by Mable Conklin Allyn 
Royalty $15 


THE SOUL OF ANN RUTLEDGE 
by Bernie Babcock 
Royalty $15 


THE MYSTERY 
MANOR by 
Mary Finnigan 


Royalty $15 


THE CHINESE CHEST by 
Higgins Strachan 
Royalty $10 


FLAMMULE by Jan Isbelle Fortune 
Rovalty $10 


Note: 


OF HADLEY 


Helen Hines and 


Edna 


Royalty is reduced to half for 
second performance 


ONE ACT CONTEST 
PLAYS: 


MURDER IN THE TOWN PLAY- 
ERS by Helen Hines 


JUST TILL MORNING by Thomas 


Langan 
SHEEP by Ellen Irwin Winter 
I AM A JEW by Samuel R. Davenport 
THE TREE by James Alden Barber 
AND SENDETH RAIN by Percy N. 


Jacobson 


DRUMS OF DEATH by Walter A. 


Stone 


READINGS AND 
ORATIONS: 


A complete list of NEW DECLAMA- 
TORY MATERIAL 





Send for Our Catalog Before 


Making Your Selection 





Frederick B. Ingram 


Productions, Inc. 


Gansert Bldg., Rock Island, IIl. 


——E 
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Directory of Senior Class Plays 


A number of our readers have requested that we publish a directory pile a list of plays which meet all the many requirements of the many 
of plays suitable for production by senior classes. Accordingly, we thousands of senior classes. Then, too, there are many other plays 
have asked for a list of as many as twelve choice plays from each of a which are better suited to the needs of many particular groups. Our 
number of leading publishers. Their selections are given below. directory is far from exhausting the list of plays senior classes will find 

We should like to add, however, that it is extremely difficult to com- satisfactory. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
No. No. of Sets Actors Possible ' . _ ee 
Title and Author Royalty Type* Acts In. Ex. M. W. Extras Costume adi _— , No. No. of Sets Actors Possible 
Title and Author Royalty [ype Acts In. Ex. M. W. Extras Costume 
Black Cat Mod. and Reidel Chor 
By Robert St. Clair $25.00 M 3 l > 2 tes Hindu we By nll Winter $25.00 Cc $ 1 0O 8 6 Y N 
Maybe It’s a Murder _— A , es svone 
sda - . , Strangers at Home 
B sephine Baco 25.00 MC 3 l > + N Mode > : = as ' ; 
Reme yo (oe “4 Sade | ‘ ny The yo, —_ — _— “ . : . ies ves None 
. ) , 3 I > 
OU aay Rcomnee 10.00 + 3 l 4 6 No Modern By Fellah Covington 95,00 F 3 2 0 9 7 Yes —— 
By Ahlene Fitch 25.00 S 2 l 4 35 Yes Modern Digging Up the Dirt 
: By Bert Norton 10.00 F $3 1 O 6 5 Yes None 
-_ Call of the Banshee 
FREDERICK B. INGRAM PRODUCTIONS, INC. By Hepenstall & Cullinan.. 25.00 M 3 1 0 8 7 No None 
Gansert Building, Rock Island, III. The Inner Circle . 
’ By Marion Harvey 15.00 M 3 1 O 6 4 No None 
Dollars to Doughnuts Watch Y St ¢ 
By Gle Hughes $15.00 F 3 1 5 5 N N or atch your Step 
Relieve It Or Not ” a By Savage & Peltret...... 1000 M 3 1 0 5 4 No None 
By Glenn Hughes 15.00 i l 6 6 No Modern Whole Town's Talking on ey “a : ; 
Mystery of Hadley Manor * By ne & Loos....... 25.00 F 3 1 O 5 7 Yes None 
By Mary Finnigan and Square Crooks - . — 
Helen Hines .. 1500 MC3 1 6 4 No Modern _ By James P. Judge... 29.00 MF 3 1 0 6 5 No None 
The ‘wae —= Mad and Second Childhood 
The Chinese Chest a on : . , . 
By Edna Higgins Strachan. 10.00 MC 3 l 6 4 No Chinese p - _— & Simonson. 25.00 F 3 1 0 6 6 No None 
Early Mourning ay “as sou cater nane . —— 
By Tom Taggart 10.00 F 3 1 8 6 No Modern __ By Charles George 10.00 , @ 1 O / 7 No None 
The Soul of Ann Rutledge Mid. 19th rhe Millionaire | . — ow = ; ; 
By Mrs. Bernie Babcock.. 15.00 » 6 1 1 10 9 No Century By Juliet Wilbur Tompkins 25.00 Cc 83 1 O 4 5 No None 
This Thing Called Happiness Icebound : on . , ' ; 
By Mabel Conklin Allyn 15.00 CD 3 l 5 6 No Modern By Owen Davis . 25.00 D 5 l 0 9 6 No None 
Your Money or Your Wife Sun-Up . on , a se , : 
By Glenn Hughes 15.00 F $ l ' @ 4 Modern a y Lula Vollmer ++ 29.00 D 3 1 0 4 2 No None 
Say It With Flowers Che Enemy : ‘il ; , ; 
By Glenn Hughes 15.00 F 3 1 5 6 No Modern By Channing Pollock 25.00 D 3 1 O 7 3 l None 
Lucky Dollars 
By M. S. Corbett 10.00 Cc $ l 59 5 No Modern : - : 7 
Room and Board _ ‘ | ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
By George Savage 15.00 Cc 3 l 5 6 No Modern , 
Marrying Marti 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 
By Olive W hite Garvey None Cc 3 l 3 7 No Modern 
American, Very Early $15.00 
= , ~ ~ , S Pe awk aes » » ~ ‘ = . 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. - ae & Lackaye, Jr... 25.00 C 3 ae 9 10 Yes 0 gl 
“~ . . . . ™" . Ss < , ~ ~ alc 
lll Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif. Sh; 5 Bey A. Adams Per. ( 5 l ll 9 Yes Fanciful 
Shirt Sleeves 
Children of the Northern Lights Gypsy & By C. O. Burdette _...Per. ( 5 1 7 9 Yes M 
By Mary S. Reukema $25.00 RC 3 tae 7 12 Yes Swedish New Fires — ” _— 
Ghosts at Midnight By C. QO. Burdette... ) Per. Cc $3 l ; 6 9 Yes Moder 
. Bd yng _—_ None M 3 1 9 3 No Modern Remember the Day ; 1910 and 
elieve It Or Not : : ; By P. Higley & P. Dunning. Per. Cc 3 a 1212 Yes Mod 
- "gky "Tran C. Dobie 25.00 Cc 3 l 6 8 No Modern The oe Slipper . on ond 
1e y Train r § Raphaels es. Sf Cc 3 2 i) N 
By Paul Cruger 25.00 M 3 l 8 4 No Modern eset’ Caan — i , = a 
They'll Do It Every Time By Howard Chenery Per. Cc $ l , 5 5 No Moder 
- By < harles George None Cc 3 l 4 7 Yes —, Once in a Lifetime Mod. and 
sreen Dragon Emerak : ; ; Shinese By C. Q. Burdette. ... Per. RC 3 1 2 6 7 Yes Gypsy 
By. Lucy A. Cuddy 25.00 M3 1 1 #7 5 No and Mod. Ae the Check Series — 
aves in Lavender : : By Elizabeth Armstrong..... Per. M 3 l 6 3 N Mod 
. “4 / Edouard Peltret 10.00 C 3 l 9 7 No Modern The Eyes of Tlaloc a odern 
Stray Cats ; ; - By A. E. Peterson... Per. M 3 l ; 2 & Moder 
- By Leslie H. Carter 25.00 FC 3 l 5 4 No Modern Boston Blues . o odern 
elinquents P ; L. Perrine....... ..Per. Cc 3 aes 8 6 N Moder 
' ~~. ee Miller 25.00 D 4 2 ; 8 4 No Modern The Kine Dilan By : = “ eer 
set's e Somebody ; By L O S en Per. RM 3 l 6 6 Yes N . 
By Alice Pieratt 10.00 Cc 3 l 4 5 No Modern ne ” ~ eens 
The Laughing Guest | 
_ i ee 10.00 FM 3 l 6 4 No Modern SAMUEL FRENCH 
By Mildred Drummond 10.00 Cc 3 l 13 6 No Modern 25 West 45th Street. New York. N. Y. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC.+ wer ee ee in ne 4 . a ae 
sertruc onkonogy. . . $25. ; 4& ) No Modern 
Franklin, Ohio The Bishop Misbehaves 
, . 25 4 9 7 - ; 
ie ti $10.00 Skiddeee Frederick Jackson..... 25.00 = ( 3 2. (, 7 3 No - Modern 
_ By Priscilla Wayne Sprague 5.00 cs l 5 3 No Modern By Aurania Rouverol . 25.00 Cc 3 l 9 5 No Modern 
Big Business 10.00 . 4 , Broken Dishes : 
‘ hd — Braun...... aa C3 l 4 7 No Modern By Martin Flavin......... 25.00 C 3 1 6 4 No Modern 
tyclone Sally Of The Ff . ; : 
. By — G. Hafer Ry CD 3 l 4 5 No Modern - * sal Roberts Rinehart and 
‘orever True 0.00 A H | 95.00 M3 9 7 83 I - 
By Priscilla Wayne Sprague 5.00 D 3 l 4 4 No Modern Out a io Nicht . calle an i, -” nae 
The Gentleman from Hong By Harold Hutchinson 
Kong 10.00 : \ » . Or oon 3 - > , so 
By Clark Willard 5.00 MC 3 l 5 5 No Modern eh, orgs Pe ema al — : ame 
The Happy Vagabond 10.00 . By Rufus King | 25.00 M 3 can 8 3 No Modern 
= “ —. George nas CD 3 l 6 6 No Modern Whistling in the Dark 
ntroducin” Susan . By L Gross and 
_ By_ Jay Tobias 5.00 :- 3 l 7 3S No Modern Edward. Childs Eauoeater 35.00 M 3 l 10 2 No Modern 
Little Miss ‘I atters 10.00 ns a _ Grow ning P ains 
Mi By ra ra eusehae 10:00 calls ' 4 © No Modern By Aurania Rouverol 25.00 Cc 3 l 8 10 20 Modern 
LIssIng, ne air Ui Th G Wraith 
By Katherine Kevananah 5.00 c 5 l 7 7 No Modern “ By TT M.S Sutherland 
Red Hot Peppers 10.00 . and Glenn Kiser *None M 3 l 7 2 No Modern 
By Reby Edmond 5.00 F 5 ] > 3 No Modern Call Me Mike ~ q : 
oasis ' . By T. Taggart & J. Reach *None Cc 3 l 6 6 No Modern 
+ Where two royalties are quoted, the higher applies to a performance Big Hearted Herbert 
where admission is charged, and the lower royalty to a performance where no admis- By Sophie Kerr and Anna 
sion is charged. Rates for contest and tournament used on these plays will be quoted Steese Richardson . 25.00 ec. s 1 7 6 No Modern 


on request. 

a ’ ; “Those plays marked no royalty on this list are from our Budget List; they may 
_ ~C==Comedy; D= Drama or serious play; F Farce: M Melodrama; be performed without royalty provided one book is purchased for eac h member 
I Tragedy; R Romance; Fant. == Fantasy. \fy, >: Mystery. of the cast. 
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ivard strauss 


paint powder and mak 


is the most thorough and practical book ever written in this 





field. This one volume serves as a thorough course in make- 
up and complete text-book on the subject. Over one hundred 
actual photographs and drawings completely illustrate the 
text. The supplementary charts, which give a condensed ver- 
sion of the text and ready index, are arranged as a course of 
study which will be invaluable to teachers, students and 
actors. Publication date April 1,1936. Price $5.00. 


“the most complete and inclusive book I have ever read on make-up’— 


ALEXANDER DEAN, Yale University Theatre . . . . “the most com- 
prehensive handling of the subject I have ever seen”’—-CLAYTON D. GIL- 
BERT, New England Conservatory of Music .. . . “dramatic clubs and 


school organizations throughout the country will find it a veritable first-aid 
to better production’—HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Emerson College 

, “is the book I have been looking for. It is an ideal text for use 
in college and high school classes. I shall want to adopt it’—EVERETT 
L. GETCHELL, Boston University School of Education ... . “one of 
the most useful features of your work is in the illustrations and the prac- 
tical demonstration exercises’—CLARA E. WAGNER, Director of Boston 
Drama Conference. 





One of the models Mr. Strauss has used to demon- 
strate his principles of face portraiture, and some 


of the effects he has achieved. With the aid of 


SWEET & SON, Publishers this excellent text and its accompanying tliustra- 





tions, the amateur actor is enabled to create any 








desired character on any face. 
1625 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT sin 
DIRECTORY OF SENIOR CLASS PLAYS. Oh, Professor ! 
“in gp Be cag .o* n 10.00 F 3 1 5 7 No Modern 
, o Wouldn’t Be Crazy 
WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY D By “_ oy Kavanaugh.. 10.00 FC 3 l 8 8 No Modern 
e rums o eat 
1/8 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. By Howard Reed......... 10.00 M3 1 46 No Modern 
Annabelle Lee The Valley of Ghosts ; 
By Sout & McMullen...... None F 3 1 3.4 No Modern By Jacob Lear............ 10.00 MS 1 . 6 © No Modern 
Keepin’ Up Appearances Lady Spitfire 
By Beulah King...........None F 3 1 ss hk Sie By Katherine Kavanaugh... 10.00 C 3 1 5 5 No Modern 
Cinderella Rose Full of Youth 
By Jay Tobias............ $10.00 C 3 1 6 6 12. Modern _ By Wilbur Braun..........None FC 3 1 5 9 No Modern 
Enter " Prodigal Big Brother : ' , , 7 
By Richard Flournoy...... 10.00 Cc 3 1 4 4 No Modern By Mabel C. Allyn......... None CD 3 I 4 4 No Modern 
Everybody’s Crazy Sound Your Horn! 
Jay Tobias............ 10.00 F 3 1 8 7 Ne ~~ By Howard Reed..........None FC 3 l 4 6 No Modern 
“op? . tor Family Mystery _ Midnight ; 
urtz Gordon......... mm cs (1 5 5 No Modern By Mabel C. Allyn ne M3 1 9 3 No Modern 
“. oe Sally The Mystery of the Masked Git 
a By Jay ee Pode) 10.00 Cc 3 1 6 6 Me iia By Helen A. Monsell. None M 3 1 0 9 No Modern 
Nuts to You 
1: "_ ge Hughes......... 10.00 - 3 1 7 8 No Modern THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
e ack Ace r - .JViIN oO , Minn. 
By Kurtz Gordon.......... None M 3 1 ; © 2 Modern 2200 Pack Ave., Mi oe wry ont Possible 
The og 3 rity McMullen......... None FC 3 1 6 5 No Modern Title and Author Royalty Type Acts In. Ex. M. W. Extras Costume 
Chintz Cottage Annie Laurie _. See ae 1 7 11 No _— Scotch 
By Beulah King. ee GS 3 1 2 5 No Modern The Charm Shop... I bash Seid . 25.00 D 3 2 5 6 No 1890 
Correspondence Courtship David Copperfield ........... 25.00 -” 2 2 6 7 =No Costume 
By Irving Dunn............None Cc 3 1 7 2 oe Modern Garden of the Moon.......... 25.00 @ 3 l 6 6 No 1890 
Footsteps Huckleberry Finn ............ 25.00 C 3 1 4 6 No None 
By Broisus and Harvey. ....None M 3 1 7 4 No Modern Lacey Garr ........ ST. hl SC 1 6 8 No None 
eee D 3 l 6 2 ‘ 
: or 8 10 No Civil War 
, The Moonstone ............... None M 3 1 9 7 No None 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY The Patchwork Quilt pee 10.00 D 3 5 7 No World War 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III a eo Se ; | : “og a 
’ ' Through the Keyhole.......... 25.00 eS 2 1 4 4 No None 
Backing into Eden Tiger House er M 3 l 5 5 No None 
By H. E. Mansfield....... $15.00 Cc 3 mA “sy 8 4 No Modern Wind In The South........... 25.00 CD 3 1 3 6 No None 
Broad B 
roadway Boun 
By Jean Lee Latham...... 15.00 Gc $$ l > > me Modern 
Meet the Family 
Hi . aoe ™.- Sprague 15.00 C 3 ] 5 6 No Modern Free Charter Grants 
- By Michael Dickerson.... 10.00 CD 3 _ 1 4 5 No Modern Alumni Troupes organized during the present year will re- 
e Landed From London . 4 ceive a free charter grant in accordance with the specifications 
H Rt Me — pannel =, 9 = agreed upon at the recent Chicago national convention. The reg 
uDurt the reat ° P 
- Bd Howard Reed......... 10.00 C 3 l 93 3 No Modern ular charter fee is $5. Graduate Thespians wishing to organize 
wes ig Bolg venue «4000 C37 Me Sie such troupes are requested to discuss their plans with their local 
I Will! I Won't! . a high school director, and then write the Central Office for the 
”" w pe __ EEC 10.00 FC 3 1 4 6 No Modern Official Alumni Troupe Application Forms. Full details will be 
"By Ras Zieeefield. .. 1000 F 31 : 6 Me Sie ee —_ cag ean _ letter —— National 
Girl Shy ecretary- i reasurer, ampus ation, incinnati, 10. 
By Matinios Kavanaugh... 10.00 c 3 l 6 6 No Modern 
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‘A ‘ 
A Strictly Professional College 


for those who aspire to 


Concert, Dramatic, Radio 
and Operatic Stage, or 
Teaching and Directing 


ee 


36th Year 
Acting, Bodily Expression, Pantomime, Voice De- 
velopment, Critical Analysis of Drama, Diction, 
English, Singing, Dancing, Fencing and all Es- 
sential Subjects Pertaining to Artistic Execution. 
Teachers Courses. 
— » | 


Come to the Summer Session 


July 6th to August 14th 


Cem 


Classes are arranged in small groups, thus 
affording a maximum amount of instruction 
to the individual student. 

— tom 
Engagements of our students by such well 
known producers as Belasco, New York Theatre 
Guild, Lou Tellegen, James K. Hackett, Eva 
LaG: allienne and first class stock and repertory 
companies. Maclean developed singers with 
Imperial Opera, Berlin, the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, London, the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Lyceum, Chautauqua, Musical 
Comedy, etc. 

—)) 
FACULTY composed of experienced success- 
ful stage professionals, who have had also 
thorough training for, and experience in, 
teaching. 


Night Classes, also—Enter any time. 


MACLEAN COLLEGE of VOCAL 
DRAMATIC and SPEECH ARTS 


921 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


_,. 2. Ge Rg ye President 
Dr. M. Catharine Lyons, Vice-President 


Chartered by State of Illinois and empowered 
to grant degrees. Co-educational. 


Information, Dept. L. 7, 


books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 


What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitrep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 
































COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 





— TrPRrINS» Catalogue 
Coniceeios Upon 
~via Request 

















PLAYS 


| 111 Ellis Street. - - - - - 
137 West 4th Street, 





WORLD'S BEST PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 


Send For 
New 1936 
Supplement. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


San Franciece, California | 
- = = = «+ « Cincinnati, Ohio | 











OF; course of its hind 1n America 


DRAMA 
GUILDHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF 


SUVA ELLE 


(4Tn veaa) 


Practical Course in 
playwriting - play reading 


play adapting - play doctoring 


under the personal direction of of 


EDWARD SARGENT BROWN 


Master the principles of 
CONSTRUCTION - ANALYSIS 
PLOTTING - DIALOGUE 
AUDIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 


SUMMER TERM 
peat ord SNROLE MENT 


214 W. poe oy ST. NEW YORK. N_Y. 
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Remember the Day, a play in three acts by 
Phila Higley and Philip Dunning. Row, Peter- 
son & Company, Evanston, Ill. 13 m., 12 w. 
Royalty quoted upon application. 


This is the same play which proved one of 
the sensational Broadway hits ot the present 
season, having received the unanimious ap- 
proval of both critics and public. It is un- 
questionably one of the few good plavs of this 
year and it is destined to be a favorite with 
amateur groups for years to come. 

The authors have gone back to the school 
rooms of a Middle Western community and 
have told the story of a school boy who “fell 
in love’ with his teacher, a simple narrative 
which really shows that ‘“‘a boy’s will is the 
wind’s will, and the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts.” Dewey Roberts is inter- 
ested in ships, and when his teacher, Miss 
Trinell, tells him of her seagoing family in 
New England, he develops a stronger interest 
in her. His heart is broken when he discovers 
that Miss Trinell is in love with Dan Hopkins, 
the athletic coach. Dewey’s family cannot un- 
derstand his strange actions and his sudden 
decision to go away to school. Neither can 
he. In the Epilogue, Dewey is shown as a 
man of thirty-mve and a leader in the ship- 
building industry. He meets Miss Trinell for 
a few minutes in a Washington hotel, but busi- 
ness prevents him trom taking her out for 
dinner. 

Remember the Day is a play evervone 
should see. It brings back the days of our 
childhood. As a play for amateur groups, it 
will be enjoyed and remembered by all who 
see it. It is easy to stage, the parts are all 
good, and as a clean, delicate and tender play, 
it cannot be surpassed. Buy a copy ot the 
play and read it. It is worth your time and 
money. 


Strangers At Home, a play in three acts by 
Charles Devine. Longmans, Green and Co. 
8 m., 9 w. Royalty quoted upon application. 


Strangers At Home was first produced at the 
Longacre Theatre, New York, on September 
14, 1934. The action of the play takes place 
in the living room of the Crosby home in 
Kingston, N. Y. 

ine story of this play is extremely interest- 
ing. Mrs. Crosby and her sister Phoebe dis- 
cover that the business of taking in tourists is 
very profitable. It is not long until the Crosby 
home becomes popular with tourists. Mean- 
while, the rest of the Crosby family find it al- 
most impossible to rest in their own home. In 
desperation, Jean the younger daughter, leaves 
for New York. Kay, the other daughter, loses 
the attention of Stuart Mason, a rich young 
man in whom she is interested. ‘Tom Gibbs, a 
salesman, popular with all the Crosbys except- 
ing Kay, takes a more active part in the family 
business. Later, Jean returns home. She is 
followed by Joe, an undesirable whom she met 
in New York. As the end of act III ap- 
proaches, Tom any Kay fall in love, and with 
Mr. Crosby, a tired and patient old man, leave 
for Tom’s new home. Jean gets rid of Joe 
and goes to Albany. Mrs. Crosby and her 
sister are left alone, but this does not make 
them lose their interest for tourist trade. 

.This is a play that the average audience 
will enjoy. It has a number of humorous sit- 
uations and thrilling moments of suspense. The 
dialogue is lively and keeps the action of the 
story moving. ‘There are no serious stage prob- 
lems. All characters have good parts. We 
heartily recommend this play for amateur pro- 
duction. Excellent for high schools. 


Huckleberry Finn, Detective. A comedy in 
three acts based on Mark Twain's novel and 
dramatized by Robert Lewis. The Northwest- 
ern Press. 4 m.,6w. Royalty $25. 


Youngsters of all ages will enjoy acting their 
old favorites Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
in this not too difficult dramatization of Mark 
Twain's classic. Huckleberry returns from 
school on his vacation and brings with him 
no end of worries for “Aunt” Polly, who has 
married John Finn, Huck’s father, now re- 
formed. Huck is filled with sleuthing ideas de- 
rived from a correspondence detective course 
he has taken. The chance to try out the new 
knowledge comes when Aunt Polly's niece, 
Mary Jane, is kidnapped. The kidnapping 
turns out to be a hoax, but Huck and Tom 
catch a real criminal who is about to abscond 
with the payroll that has been left in John 
Finn’s care. 

The setting is one easy interior: the living 
room of the Finn household in a small town in 
Missouri. 


Pink Girl, They Cannot Return, Way Station. 
Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, Des Moines, Ia. 


A good new one-act play to keep in mind 
for contests is Pink Girl by Beulah Charmley. 
The author won a Wisconsin play writing con- 
test with it, and the strong human appeal to- 
gether with the quaintly charming setting 
makes it good tournament material. The cast 
is two men, seven women. The scene is an 
artist's studio. Allie, whose father was a fa- 
mous painter, has kept the home open to tour- 
ists as an art shrine. She almost loses the 
most famous painting to a fraudulent collec- 
tor. Price 50c. Royalty $10.00. 

They Cannot Return, a new one-act play by 
Byron B. Boyd, was presented most successfully 
at the University of Iowa play tournament, 
and also at the University of Montana last 
year. The scene is an office interior; cast, 
two men, three women. The story is of a 
man who has followed his wanderlust inclina- 
tions, always intending to go back home some 


time. When he does return to his mother, 
however, it is only to bring her heartbreaks. 
Price 50c. Royalty $10.00. 


Another strong contest play is Way Station 
by Thomas W. Duncan. It was recently given 


over the radio by the Community Drama 
Association of Des Moines, Iowa, and offers 
wonderful possibilities in scenic and sound 


effects without being difficult for tournament 
use. This tragic fantasy takes place in a small 
railway station where a banker, a tramp, and 
the ghost of a girl both had loved, meet after 
twenty vears. A strange fate which has inter- 
woven the lives of the three, again steps in to 
furnish an incomparable climax. Price 50c. 
Royalty $10.00. 


The Moonstone, a mystery play in three acts 
by Wall Spence. Northwestern Press. 9 m., 
7 w. Royalty $10. (Until September 1, 1936, 
royalty is waived upon the purchase of fifteen 
copies of the play.) 


A dramatization of Wilkie Collin’s novel of 
the same name. This is a story of the mis- 
fortune brought upon whoever owns the mystic 
‘“‘Moonstone’’—a story not unlike that of the 
famous Hope diamond. Stolen from a Hindu 
temple by a profligate Englishman, the gem is 
passed on at his death to his innocent and 
charming young niece, Gloria Verinder, who 
inherits, thereupon, the stone’s evil spell as 
well. No sooner has the stone come into her 
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COLOR 
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Founded by Jessie Bonstelle in 1925 

All branches of Dramatic Art, including Classical and 
Modern Dancing and Fencing. Thorough preparation 
tor the Professional Stage or for Teachers and Direc- 
tors. Adult, Junior and Children’s Classes. Summer 
Sessions. : 

Catalogue on request. 

PERCIVAL VIVIAN, Director 

1755 B’way, 





BONSTELLE SCHOOL OF DRAMA AND DANCE 


New York, N. Y. 











COSTUMES FOR HIRE AND FOR SALE 
For All Occasions 


— Costume Company 


Tel. PEnn 6-5582 
260 West 4lst Street NEW YORK CITY 

















[—DIRECTORS OF— 
ry. HOOL PLAYS 


| Use WARNESSON’S MAKE-UP 


for best effects. Grease paints and powders that 
have been the “‘actors’ choice” for over 56 years. 
Safe for children. Write for descriptive price list, 


PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. TH, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 














® Bishop-Lee 


School of the Theatre and Platform. 


Art. 3 yr. courses for diploma. Performances at Peabody 
Playhouse. Address Secretary Wright, 73 Mt. Vernon 
| Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 














| What is Margaret 
Wentworth's Sign Post? 


A weekly review of current plays, pocket 
Siz 
s 
e + 
_ Who subscribes to it? 
Discriminating drama-lovers who enjoy a 


quality magazine. 
* 


Why should | take it? 


If you live in or near New York, to have the 
most complete information about the play's 
in the easiest form for ready reference. If 
you live further afield, it will tell you all 
about the plays of 1935-36 before Burns 
| Mantile’'s book comes out. 


Teachers of drama and English will find 
especially useful. 


e 
_ What does it cost? 
| $1.50 a year; less than one play you don't 
| enjoy. 


| Margaret Wentworth is available for talks 
on ‘Living Drama and Living Dramatists" 
on very reasonable terms. Miss Wentworth 


gives Alertness Courses on Drama _ under 
the auspices of the New York Board of 
Education. 

* 


For information, free sample 
copies and subscriptions, address 
| MISS MARGARET WENTWORTH 
|: 255 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1936 


Thespian 
Marcu—aAprIL, 


possession than it is stolen from her room in 
such a manner that all evidence points to the 
young man Gloria was about to marry. After 
the failure of detective Cuff, the family doctor 
unravels the mystery by reducing the suspect 
to a mental state corresponding to that which 
was in ettect at the time of the theft, thereby 
reconstructing the action of that nignt. The 
suspect is cleared and the guilty party is dis- 
covered. But no sooner is the stone recovered 
than the original Hindu owners turn up to 
furnish more excitement. 

Although the cast is large, several of the 
parts are very short. The one setting is the 
drawing-room of a fashionable London dwell- 
ing. ino “trick”? scenery is necessary. ‘This is 
the “detective story’ type of play, and as such 
is minus corpses, clutcning hands, and other 
grusome odds and ends usually found in mys- 
tery plays. eee 

Lucky Girl, a farce comedy in three acts 
by Arthur Howard. The Northwestern Press. 
6 m., 8 w. Royalty $25. 

A new play which is destined to enjoy a 
good record among amateur groups. 

A group of young men, witu Chester Mor- 
ris as their leader, are tinancially interested 
in a gold mine. \onsternation reigns when it 
is tlearned that operations at the mine must 
close because ot lack of tunds. Just as Chester 
is about to be blamed for this shock, the group 
learns that he is heir to $150,00U, tnis sum 
to be his the moment he marries. There are 
only two days left in which Chester is to marry 
and save tne gold mine. A party is held the 
next night to wnich a number ot girls are in- 
vited. &xcitement is hign as Cnester pro- 
poses to one girl atter anotier without success. 
However, when the girls discover that he is en- 
titled to a fortune, several o1 them change 
their attitude toward him. He is tinally saved 
from making a fool of himselt by Ann mitchell, 
the girl who really loves him. All ends well. 

Luck Girl is a fast-moving play that your 
audience will enjoy. ihe parts are all good, 
the lines are ciever and the plot is an in- 
tensely interesting one. There are no serious 
stage problems; one living room set being re- 
quired tor the entire play. Especially good for 
the Seniors who want to show their gradua- 
tion clothes. ee 

Short Plays From Dickens. 
Daisy Melville Vance. 
York, 1935. Price, $1.00. 

A collection of nine one-act plays based 
upon scenes taken from the novels ot Charles 
Dickens. ‘the collection includes “David Cop- 
perfield Meets His Aunt” from David Copper- 
field; “Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness”’ 
trom The Old Curiosity Shop; “A Lamb 
Among Wolves,” Oliver ‘1 wist; “Breaking the 
News, Bleak House; “Nicholas Nickeiby De- 
cides to Become An Actor,” Nicholas Nickleby ; 
“Vengeance,” Oliver Twist; “Inspector Bucket 
of Scotland Yards,’ Bleak House; ‘Tony 
Weller and Son,” Pickwick Papers; and ‘‘Over 
the Garden Wall,” Nicholas Nickleby. 

These plays are invaluable to the classroom 
teacher who is anxious to establish among her 
students a lasting impression of the works of 
Charles Dickens. Teachers of English litera- 
ture can use these selections to great advan- 
tage in creating a love for the writings of this 
great master. Sarees 

Home Study Course. The 
School, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Enkeboll Art School, connected for 
more than 25 years with the Enkeboll Scenic 
Studios, Omaha, Nebraska, has lately issued 
a new Home Study Course in Sketching, Paint- 
ing, Designing, Theatrical Scenes Painting and 
Pictorial Arts. This new course has been com- 
piled with the special need of Directors, Dra- 
matics, of Manual Training Departments, and 
of art minded pupils, in view, and is said to 
be both practical as well as inexpensive, as a 
30 per cent reduction of school’s regular tui- 
tion fee for this course is allowed to teachers 
and pupils of public and high schools. A letter 
to The Enkeboll Art School, Omaha, Nebr., 


will bring their prospectus and rates. 


Dramatized by 
Samuel French, New 


Enkeboll Art 








PLAYS 


and 


READINGS 


OUTSTANDING THREE ACT 
PLAYS 


Romaniic By Request by Ahlene Fitch. .75c 
Comedy. 4 men, 5 women. A rollicking 
comedy with a wedding rehearsal scene 
that will be long remembered. Royalty 
$25.00. 


Black Cat by Robert St. Clair........... 73¢ 


Mystery thriller. 5 men, 5 women. A new 
play full of chills, suspense, surprises and 
laughter, from the pen of a _ popular 
author. Royalty $25.00. 


Maybe It’s A Murder by Josephine Bacon 75c 
Mystery comedy. 5 men, 6 women. ‘As 
good a play as many that have been suc- 
cessful on Broadway.’’—Gordon Hughes, 
Director of the Little Theatre, Des Moines, 
lowa. Royalty $25.00. 


A Lady 


Braun... 


Remember You're 
by Wilbur 
Comedy. 4 men, 6 women. The “aa 
loves a lover and a worm who turns. Here 
we have both in a rapid fire of embar- 
rassing situations for poor Noble Simpson, 
and two delightful romances. Royalty $10.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS FOR 
CONTESTS 


PINK GIRL (Royalty $10.00).......... 50c 
WAY STATION (Royalty $10.00)...... 30c 
CORNHUSK DOLL (No royalty)......50¢ 
AMATEUR HAMLET (No royalty)... .50c 


THEY CANNOT RETURN 


(Hie GUND 4 60 tig hogs ccsceccc 50¢ 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS ; 
jee SS ae 


CUPID ADVERTISERS (No royalty) .. .35c 


MAKE UP 
We carry a complete line of Ar- 
mand Simplified Make-up, including 
the Standard make-up box, $6.00 post- 
paid, and the De Luxe make-up box, 
$10.50 postpaid. Half of a success- 


ful production, or winning a play 


contest is in the make-up of your 
players. Get the best! 

WINNING READINGS 
Faith — A dramatic reading of unusual 


strength and beauty. New this year and 
already winning the preliminary contests 50c 


Treason of Benedict Arnold — Last year's 
National contest winning oration...... 50c 


March of Schnitzelbaum—A new humorous 
reading packed full of fun and contest 
winning possibilities ..... 


Out of 97 readings used in the National 
Forensic Tournament, 1935, 52 are handled 
by the Ivan Bloom Hardin Company! In our 
1936 catalog you will find many which will 
be winning this year. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
DES MOINES 


IOWA 


1936 CATALOG SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST 
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The Yea’ 


Crowning 
Achievement 


No matter how much care has gone 
into the selection and direction of 
other plays during the season, the 
final play of the school-year — the 
“Senior play” in thousands of high 
schools—means just a little more to 





everyone concerned. It is an 
occasion when many students are 


making their final bow to the home 
audience when as many of 
them as possible are given a chance 
to participate. In listing the plays 
below, therefore, we have been 
guided by our experience in past 
years — by the desires of thousands 
who have met the problem of choos- 
ing “the graduation play’— met it 
with pleasure and profit to all con- 
cerned. And so we suggest: 


REMEMBER THE DAY—very 
very successful, and very appropriate. 


12 M. 12 W. 


NEW FIRES—the season’s best-seller, 
and rightly so. 6 M. 9 W., with extras 
possible. 


SHIRT SLEEVES—tThe closest possible 
second to New Fires in the season’s 
bookings. 7 M. 9 W. Extras possible. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME—colorful in 
setting and in story; a great favorite. 
6 M. W. Extras may be used to 
great advantage in one scene. 


AMERICAN, VERY EARLY-—a new- 
type plot, with each character a dis- 
tinct personality. 9 M. 10 W. 


BALMY DAYS—refreshingly new in 
theme and handling. 8 M. 9 W. 


BIG TIME—a play in which a cast of 
any desired size may take part, but 
which can be handled by 11 M. 9 W. 


THE KING RIDES BY—a prevailing 
favorite for Senior classes. 6 M. 6 
W. Extras may be used to advantage. 


THE WOGDEN SLIPPER—not for the 
beginner, but infinitely profitable for 
the more talented actor. 9 M. 8 W. 


And by no means least— 


THE EYES OF TLALOC, released 


March 10. The mystery play you have 
been looking for. 7 M. 5 W. A really 
meritorious play, take our word for it. 


Books for the above plays, each 
75 cents. Percentage royalty. Write 
for terms on each play. 


ROW, Peterson & Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
New York City 


San Francisco 


new, 
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teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








Preface to a Play to Come 


By GeorGe M. COHAN 
The Stage for January, 1936 


“At anv rate, I wrote him as I think I ought 
to be,” savs George M. Cohan discussing his 
new play Dear Old Darling, which was written 
about himself. While the events are not au- 
tobiographical, the character has the same 
essential traits as Cohan himself. It is the 
story of a retired “song-and-dance” man who 
wants to catch up on all of the pleasures of 
which he was deprived during his vounger 
days, a kind of “a sheep in Wall Street cloth- 
ing.” 
After a brief discussion of his play he di- 
gresses into an interesting account of his 
method of directing. In contrast to Guthrie 
McClintic, he believes in throwing rehearsals 
into action from the beginning instead of dis- 
cussing the parts leisurely for several days in 
advance. He also comments on the fact that 
he writes his plays in their entirety now before 
handing the manuscripts to the actors because 
it seems to worry them to receive only one act 
at a time. He explains, “At my age I cannot 
be bothered with worried actors.” 

In continuing his ramblings, it is worth 
while td note his definitions of comedy and 
farce. Most of us have learned that comedy 
is humor in character, while farce is humor in 
situation. Cohan defines the two terms as: 
“Dear Old Darling” is a comedy inasmuch as 
the laughs are written to be intermittent, as 
opposed to farce in which laughs should never 
stop.” No doubt he ought to know. 


The Artist Sets the Stage 


By Daniet RICH 
Theater Arts Monthly for February, 1936 


The evolution of the theater from the early 
Greeks to modern times is more striking than 
the evolution of man from his earliest ancestors 
down to the gum-chewing, tobacco-inhaling, 
neurotics of today. The stage set is a rela- 
tive new addition to the theatrical world as 
are the teeth to man. Both contribute largely 
to appreciation and enjoyment, however. 

Among our great designers is Jo Mielziner 
who has contributed more to modern stage de- 
sign than any other single artist. His sets are 
a medley of mood, color, and visual poetry. It 
was said that so compelling was his bridge for 
Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset that it was lik- 
ened to the symphonic accompaniment of a 
great orchestra. 


Vincents Minnelli 
Theater Arts Monthly for January, 1936 


Minnelli, a young artist and author of many 
of the smartest sketches in At Home Abroad, 
savs, “The theater and life have decided to 
meet on common ground, and that ground— 
let us face it—is madness.” After observing 
the average person in action and a modern 
review in motion, one will agree that life and 
the. theater are a bit mad. However, this is 
beside the point, the fact remains that Muin- 
nelli is talented, not only as a designer of 
outstanding stage sets, but a director and cos- 
tume designer. Humorously he explains: “I 
saw the advantage at once. As a producer I 
would not be under obligation to take the 
scenic designer to lunch and charm him into 


great endeavor. As a costumer I could berate 
the scenic designer to my hearts content if the 
background and costumes showed traces of in- 
compatability, as a scenic designer I could 
shut off the telephone and play not-at-home 
to the producer and costumer. It seemed a 
veritable millennium.” Be sure to obesrve the 
interesting sketches which follow this article. 





The Director Takes Command 


By Morton Eustis 
Theater Arts Monthly for February, 1936 


Guthrie McClintic again “takes the stage” 
as a director. Professing to have no definite 
theory, vet he sets forth various maxims of 
good direction. He possesses that sixth sense, 
that certain something of which all artists are 
masters, in which one feels or senses a situation 
in his subconscious being. He has that ability 
to visualize characters, business, costumes, set- 
ting, and-the-like long before they are put into 
action. His directing is not according to rule 
but is a result of instinctive, individual reac- 
tions. He feels a situation rather than ana- 
lizes it. Sometimes he sees a play in colors 
as he did in Romeo and Fuliet—treds, yellows, 
Juliet in a red dress—warmth, gaiety—‘“Juliet 
is the sun!” This power without a name is 
very rare, and is one which distinguishes the 
genius from the layman. 


Victoria Regina 
By LaurRENCcCE HoOUSMAN 
The Stage for fanuary, 1936 


History again “treads the boards” in the 
guise of Queen Victoria, the supposedly pious, 
nineteenth century ruler of England. This 
production is the compilation of ten scenes, 
chosen from some thirty acts, all of which 
were censored in England. The British people 
still idealize their Queen far too much to allow 
her personal traits and idiosyncrasies to be 
aired in public. 

It was with great difficulty that Laurence 
Housman, the playwright and author of this 
article, obtained the essentially human char- 
acteristics of this paragon of womanhood. 
Those who had possessed her diaries destroyed 
most of the incriminating evidence, leaving 
only the more idealistic side of her nature. 
Despite these difficulties, he has unearthed in- 
formation sufficient to arouse the envy of an 
Egyptian archeologist. 


Pride and Prejudice 
By EpitH J. R. Isaacs 
Theater Arts Monthly for January, 1936 


The fine arts of respecting an art is the talent 
which Helen Jerome displayed in her dramati- 
zation of Jane Austin’s immortal novel, “Pride 
and Prejudice.” MHer interpretation has re- 
tained all the leisurely, witty, sentimental 
qualities of the original by preserving the same 
stvle, arrangement of details of place, char- 
acter, conflict, and motive. It was Jane Austin 
who was the first domestic realist (and think 
what she started). 

To add further to the charm of this produc- 
tion is Jo Mielziner’s beautiful Georgian cos- 
tumes and stage set. It is no wonder “Pride 
and Prejudice’ has reached the hearts of the 
theater public. 
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DRAMA TEATS 





Y 
Oenes for 


Stadlend Mbelnve 


VOLUME I 


Dramatt Selections 


Plays 
Edited With Notes by Frances Coscrovi 
first of Miss Cosgrove’s Dramatt Se if C- 


from New Plays went into the third printing within 
six months of publication. It is 


A 
f ‘ 
PPO JV ei 


‘This 


{ions 


volume 


widely used 
as a text in leading colleges and universities throughout 
the country. 


now being 


The book § 1s unique in that it includes striking scenes 
from the most modern plays, and selections from a few 
unpublished plays. All the have classified 
by characters to enable the student to make immediate 
sclection depending on the requirements of the individual 


scenes heen 


l here are scenes for: Olle Nlahn, ONE WOMAN, Olle Lari 


and one woman, two men, two 

The book includes scenes from: Ah, Wilderness, June 
Moon, The Last Mile, Death Takes a Holiday, Berkeley 
Square, They Shall Not Die, Bird in Hand, Potter’s Field, 
Phe Cherokee Night. Something to Live For. When Ladies 
Meet, Springtime for Henry, Dinner at Eight, Once in a 
Lifetime, Alien Corn, Moor Born, Girl in Uniform. As 
You Desire Me, Lucrece, The Kingdom of God, Holiday, 
The Vinegar Tree. The Warriors Husband. The Goose 
Hanes High, Rebound, Cavalcade, Come of Age, Elizabeth 
the Queen, Success Story, Houseparty, Her Master’s Voice. 
The Animal Kingdom. The Milky Wav. Little OV Boy. 
Bloodstream, Wednesday's Child, Mississippi Rainbow, The 
Pursuit of Happiness, The Shining Hour, Double Door. 
Alison’s House, The Barretts of Wimpole Street. The 
World Watts. 


Worle il. 2I1OU ps. 
| 


PRICE $1.50 


¥ 
S CEsICS for 


SZ il den f Act Ors 


VOLUME Ii 


Dramati Se I Lions TVOR Ni ct Plays 
Edited Wath Votes b) FRANCES CCOSGROVI 
This new companion volume to Scenes for Student 
Actors, Volume I, came into being as a result of the grati- 


fying success of the first volume. 

Scenes For Student Actors, Volum 
minute in the selection of 
new plays, and will be 


Il, is to the 
of material from 
found an excellent supplementary 
text for those students who find the first volume so help- 
ful in their special and dramatic work. [This new volume 
has a broader scope than had the first since it 


up 
a wide variety 


s ideally 


suited for high school use. as well as for students in col- 
leges, universities, and dramatic schools. 

‘These are Scenes for: Olé nah, Onl COMLEN., OLE ylali 
and one women, two men, two women, groups. 

The book includes scenes from: Walley Forge, Rain 
from Heaven, Tobacco Road, Pomt Valaine, Noah, Can- 


dlelight, The Bishop Misbehaves, A Murder Has Been 
Arranged, Dodsworth, Daisy Mayme, Nine ‘Vill Six, Mary 
of Scotland, Accent on Youth, Lover’s Leap, Mr. Faith- 
ful. No More Ladies. Outward Bound. Brief Candle. The 
Noose, Mrs. Moonlight, Bie Lake, For Services Rendered. 
[| Love an Actress, Petticoat Fever, Lady of Letters, The 
Bride the Sun Shines On, Three Cornered Moon, The 
Curtain Rises, [Thunder on Left, Laburnum Grove. 
The Wind and the Rai, Small Miracle. 


the 


Lhe First Legion, 


Qn the Fortune, Page Miss Glory, The Distaff Side. The 
Joyous Season, The Old Maid, The Cradle Song, The 
House of Connelly, Burlesque, The Truth Game, Men in 
White. Nine Pine Street. 

PRICE $1.50 
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Our Sheatre | Joday 


A Composite Handbook on the Art, Craft and Management of 


the Contemporary Theatre by Thirteen 
Theatre Workers 
Edited by HERSCHEL L. BRICKER 
the University of Maine 
CLONTENTS 
foe THEATRE S First THREE THOUSAND YEARS \lfred Harding SCENIC. ARI Cleon Throckmorton 
fHeE PRESENT Day THEATER Irving Pichel TECHNICAL METHODS 


PLAY 
PRODUCER 


PRODUCER AND 
PLAYWRIGHT 
THe DtrRECTOR , 

My MetTuop oF DIRECTING 
My MeTHOoD OF [DIRECTING 
My MetTuop oF DIRECTING 


\rthur Hopkins 
Barrett H. Clark 
Brock Pemberton 

Melville Burke 

Sertram Harrison 


P} if stly Mo rison 


TO 


ONE 


SAMUEL 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK Four 


BOUND VOLUME, 


Cleon Throckmorton 
PRODUCTION 


Louis Erhardt and S. R. McCandless 


LIGHTING, THE PROCEDURE FOR LIGHTING A 


THE APPLICATION OF LIGHTING TO THE STAG! 

S. R. McCandless and Louis Erhardt 
CosTUM! Aline Bernstein 
MAKE-UP FOR THE STAG! famara Daykarhanova 


ILLUSTRATED—$3.00 


FRENCH 


Lis WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


~—. 
—— 














Ss U M M FE R Ss E 8&8 8S I ON 
June 22--=== August If 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL o SPEECH 


A Faculty of Forty Teachers, Lecturers, Assistants, 
Thirty-five Courses and Seminars In All Phases of Speech 


Lew Sarrett offers courses in Prosody, the Lecture and Lecture-Recital, The Teaching 
ol Speech. 
Winifred Ward offers three courses in Creative Dramatics and Children’s Theatre. 
Mildred Harter offers three courses for Auditorium Directors. 
Edith Adams offers courses in Radio Acting and Radio Writing. 
Mrs. Montgomery and Mr. Cunningham offer a course in the Coaching of Debate. 
Mr. Cunningham offers a course in Contemporary Speech. 
Mr. Simon and staff offer five courses in speech re-education. 
lor the many additional courses to be offered see regular announcement. 
Contemporary European Theatre. Second Travel and Study course. Eight weeks in Europe. Six hours of credit obtainable. 
Write for special bulletin. 
Weekly Roundtable Discussions: Debate, Dramatics, Declamation, Choric Speaking, Teaching Problems. 
Six plays with student casts. Session opens with “Paths of Glory,” by Sidney Howard. Plays by Shakespeare and Ibsen. 
For Observation: Classes in the Evanston Schools in creative dramatics, in auditorium work; High School Students in plays 
and in debate; University Speech Clinic. 
Special Five Week Session for selected High School Students. Write for bulletin. 
Also special lectures by nationally known critics and writers on the theatre. 
All courses credited towards Bachelor’s or Master’s Degrees. 
- ~ rg sie fae @. “~ ry ~ 7 x | Y . 
EIGHT WEEKS OF PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
i ry . >| ae @ | “ r “ “™ ™/! 4 bf 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For bulletins write Dean Ralph Dennis, Evanston, 111. 




















When You Go To College » » 


You will wear a Balfour made fraternity badge 


Dattend Resests Oithees: Why not wear a Balfour made Class Ring now? 
ANN ARBOR - ATLANTA 


AUSTIN . BALTIMORE ; 
Ee The many Balfour representatives 
BETHLEHEM - BOSTON supplemented by the Balfour Branch 
CHAMPAIGN - CHICAGO Offices gives you a service second 
BIRMINGHAM - DENVER to none. 2-3 <3 $e3 ge$ 
CINCINNATI-CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA - COLUMBUS 
DALLAS - INDIANAPOLIS 


ITHACA - LITTLE ROCK nacepeuenets | - ae. _ 
LOS ANGELES - MADISON HIGH SCHOOL RINGS :-: GIFTS :-: CUPS :-: PINS 


snares: ener MEDALS :-: TROPHIES :-: GOLD FOOT BALLS 
nt ogg te DIPLOMAS :: ~=CGHARMS ~~ :-:| DANCE FAVORS 
neta INVITATIONS :-: COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
L 7 





Write us your special requirements. 





Official Jewelers to the National Thespians 


etalon G. Baltour Company 
Jonsult your classified telephone 
directory. ATTLEBORO 2y- ges MASSACHUSETTS 

















In answering these advertisements mention The High School Thespian. 








